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Oh Ihe cover: Tel ilrJi: Sheraton 
rJirf Roni Joseph yives n pro- 
ffiiuukku latko fessoN toperformors 
III /hr Chll/irca's Sony Festival 
f/MH/r/ Tiilbul. 


In this issue 


YoBof Goell goes down to (he Jordon 
Valley to oee the Blk*a settlementB. 3 


David Tweroky delves Into the feud 
between Yltshak Robin and 
Shimon Peres. 8 


Judy Siegel accompanies a group of 
prospective settlers to Mltspe 
Ramon In the Negev. 8 


Jeffrey Heller previews (he Canadian 
diaspora exhibit at Beth Hatefutsoth. 10 


The Book Section. Reviews Inoludo: a 
study of Kant's philosophy; an 
Afrikaans' poet's experlenoes In his 
native land before his liii> 
prlsonment; an Investigation Into 
Babylonian Jewry; a history of 
Jews In the modern world: n bpIvo- 
tlon of David Roberts' lilhographa 
of (be Holy Land: a novel by ii 
Booker priaewinner. 


Martha Melsols looks into the Insula- 
tion problem and hunts for 
Xianukka gifts. 
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pur guests at the "Alei Esh" grill room aro invitea to enjoy tne snow. 

PleasD reserve fn advance. 

Qibuini iwtann^ 

the JERUSALEM THEATRE ■H H 

20 Rehov Margiis, Tel. 667 1 67 

Hanukka pt tite Jerusalem Theatre^ : 

70th Anniversary of the Kibbutz Movement 

Wad MIhistrv or Eduoationwd Culture) ' 

. ; Wad., Dec. 3 Ah-Apartmant for Ram" a story fold in dance (for childran) ' ' 

, ■ . Performed by tha Kibbutz Dance Company (4 pim ) ' 

: We^:/ bee. 3 — Jhe Kibbutz Dance Company (8 30 pm) . ; . 

(10.30 p.m.)',-;. ^ 

v-y;;.Thur..,;.peg:.'^ Concert; ■ i 

; j ’Tr'^h.® Kibbutz Artzi Choir conducted by. Aarp^^ . ' \ 

^ . ^'^®'^‘>®f^Pf9hBStra- co|iductedi by:^ 


THE NETANYA ORCHESTRA ' 

General Dlreclur: S:uniiL‘l l.rwls 
7th Soason JD 80 ./.S 1 

Tuesday, December ‘i, 19H0 at H.:in p.iii. 

Belt Hagdudiin-AvUia'il, Notanya 

SUBSCRIPTiON CONCERT No. 3 

Samuel Lewis (conductor) 

Robin Wolsol'Citpsouto (suprnno) 
CoslInCunollls-Oiler (gultnr) 

I MUSIC FOR HANUKKA 



Judas Maccabeus 
"The Royal 
Fireworks" Suite 
Concerto In D for Guitar 
and Strings 
Guitar Solos 
Arias from Operas by 
Donisettl, Moaart and 
J. Strauss 


— Hiindcl 

— MniJdnl 

-• VIvnidi 

— Villn-Ijobos 


The Notiinyii Orchostru Is siipporlrd by 

m MiNOMIH 

[ I INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 

All bronchos of Innurancc 


What do: 

Bobby Brown — educator from N.Y. 

Ina Viniarsky - engineer from Odesso 
Chaim Alima — farmer from Kfar Snvu 
‘have in common? 

ALL HAVE FOUND A MEANINGFUL 
WAY OF LIFE IN TEKOAH: 

— A bold now kind ol ccunmiiiiltv 20km. south uf .KMU«nbn»i 

Wlicio securitv Itickti (init o 'pulnrifuid soiJoiy liiivt* hmin roijlncod by 
respect and Idoollsm. 

Whore both religious anil iuin-roli|)ioiiii cun liml a wny ol livlnn on* 
their Zionist Idoals. 

Interested?! For. more infonumion call or writo 
V Yishiiv Tokooh 

P.O.B. 1031 B Jerusalem Tel. 02-233294. 

Tekbah — an orficiai settlsment ol tho Jowisli Aunnr.y niul Gush Ernunim. 


RENT 

■ TY5 -T WASHliRS 

COOKERS — FRioan 

^fKjRIC HOUSE 
14 Rehov Asa. 
/-..'...Jeruslalem: . 

-l ' ToL 632977' 1 
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Disoovor home exchange — ■* , 
low coat vacation In Englai'i'' 

the U.S.A. or Canada. 

Kosher Home Exchange Inter- 
national. 28 Weaeex Garden#, 
London NW1 1 9RT. Ertgland- 
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HANNA BAVLI, the grande 
damo of maunerx and polite 
behaviour was scheduled to lec- 
ture In Ma'nleh Ephraim, the 
spanking new urban centre <jf 
the Jordan Rift Valley — the 
g[k'a — and the ladies were all 
a-twltter. 

"Yoskc couldn't care less, but 
I’m just dying to hear her. Just 
think. 1 had to move to Ma'aleh 
Sphralm to get to hear Hanna 
Bavll on the rules of etiquette,” 
one Rift Valley matron called 
across tho street to an unseen 
friend who was also getting 
herself ready for the major 
event of the week on the barren 
eastern slopes of the Samaria 
massif. 

1 last visited the Blk’a for an 
intensive study tour four years 
ago. In some respects not much 
has altered. But a Ma'aleh 
Ephraim that plays host to a 
Hanna BavU la obviously one of 
the more obvious changes. 

The other major change Is the 
army. Xt is omnipresent. Tank 
battalions and other military In- 
stallations which were 
previously spread thin across 
the Sinai desert, scores of times 
as large as the Bik'a and its 
slopes, are now beinq packed 
into the smaller area, one of the 
li^t under Israeli control which 
can provide even a minimum of 
the free-fire zones essential (or 
army training. 

The presence of the army has 
led to the rapid completion and 
tarring of the Allon Plan road, 
which forms the western boun- 
dary of the area, almost devoid 
of Arab population, which the 
late Yigal Allon conceived as 
that part of the West Bank that 
would remain in Israel's hands 
as part of a peace settlement 
with Jordan. To the north, the 
perimeter road from Bekaot to 
the Rift Valley road Is also be- 
ing completed in a hurry by 
clusters of gargantuan earth- 
moving machines. 

To travel through the Bik'a 
these days Is also to be accom- 
panied from early morning to 
sundown by the whine and con- 
trails of high-flying jet fighters. 

Other changes have been less 
dramatic. Quite a nunber of 
settlors In the 17 settlomonts in 
tile valley, moved out as h 
result of the Gamp David 
agreements and the decision to 
pull out the Raflah Salient. 
This trend has been reversed in 
the past year. But the total 
Israeli population Is about what 
it was four years ago: 
something under 2,000. 

THE LARGE valley in the 
vicinity of Phasael, the most 
successful of the region's 
moshavim, is noticeably 
greener. The houses In all ^he 
settlements are more solid and 
the lawns and gardens more 
m^lcured. That la so even In 
tKe settlements which are suf- 
fering most from the get-rich- 
quick agricultural planning, 

. like those 'made by the Roflah 
\ moshavim. 

. Population figures for the few 
Arab setUeiments In the Rift — 
Atria 00816. Ahd the Beduln 
^ Wadi Pari'a — were 
t^t're^ljy avcUiable for com- 
l^^on, but 'it is quite certain 
that they ' number more than 
•• .2i.0d0, • .-.i 

All-settleinents are now link- 
> t|ie.? national electricity 

i ■ 8Tldi which;iwa8 not the case 
'; .jV;f«?ur.^ye;ni^ reception of 

: which was 

' -.' . 'ingh. impo^^^ then, is now 


satisfactory except when f 
military communications In- I 
terfcrc with the TV waves. I 
And Israel Nedlvl, the chair- I 
man of the Blk'at Hayarden 
Regional Council Is new, as Is 
the council itself. 

"The Camp David trauma Is 
a thing of the past,” Nedlvl told 
us in hla prefab office alongside 
the Bik'a Brigade memorial. 
"People In the Bik'a arc aware 
that the same thing that 
happened to the settlers of 
Raflah could happen to them 
too. But everyone seems to be 
suppressing that knowledge in 
the belief that It will not happen 
when the crunch comes.” 

Nedlvl admits regretfully 
that the Bik'a settlers have 
been markedly less political in 
pressing the case for a clear 
decision on Including their 
region in Israel than have the 
settlers of either Raflah or the 
Golan regarding their own 
claims. 

"There are several reasons 
(or this. First of all, the Bik'a 
settlements represent a broad 
spectrum of virtually all tho 
settlement movements in the 
country except Mapam's Kib- 
butz Artzl. While this Is good in 
many ways, It has also meant 
that It has been that much more 
difficult to get together on a 
programme of political action. 

"Secondly, there are relative- 
ly few kibbutzim in the region, 
an(? It is generally they who 
form the spearhead of any 
political action. Most of our peo- 
ple are hard-working moshav- 
niks who are up to their necks 
trying to make their small 
farms pay. 

“Thirdly, there is the 
problem of what to fight for and 
what to fight against. What we 
are being threatened with is 
Begln'a autonomy plan, which 
no one can make head or tall of. 
So, no one has tabled a Blk’a 
Bin in the Knesset along the 
lines of the Jerusalem Law or 
the Golan Bill.” 

NEDIVI, who is a member of 
the National Religious Party's 
moshav Mehola, says that he 
personally thinks that the fate 
of the Bik'a settlements Is Inex- 
tricably linked with the Gush 
Emunlm settlements In the 
heart of Judea and Samaria. 
"But most people down here 
believe there is a difference and 
insist on accentuating it. All of 
this has made It difficult to 
mount a concerted political 
campaign. In my opinion, we're 
not doing as much as we should 
be doing to line up political 
backing for the Bik'a in the par- 
ties and among the public.' But 

the three kibbutzim In the 
region have just taken a step In 
that direction. 

Last month, on emergw^ 
meeting was convened at fflb- 
butz Gllgal at which the 
members called up®" 
Labour Party and the Umted 
Kibbutz Movement, to which all 
three belong, to press for a 
clear stand on "no retreat from 
security areas and on IsrMj a 
status In the security and settle- 
ment areas of the Bik'a, Gush 

Btzion and the 
They want It speclfiO(i that 

"these areas shall 
der full Israeli control in all cir- 
cumstances - ?! 

whether the 

actuated or not - and will be in- 
cluded wllhin “XS”' 

; tual peace treaty with Jordan. 

Avner Karmon, Gilgal's 
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Rift Valley settlers may consider Raflah 
compensation proposals ‘scandalous,’ but 
they’re well aware that what happened to 
their Sinai counterparts could happen to 
them as well. They explain their surprising 
lack of niilitance to The Post's YOSEF 
GOELL, who toured the Bik’a last week. 


young building coordinator, 
told us that representatives of 
the three kibbutzim and of 
others of like mind in 
neighbouring regions have 
alre^y met with Israel Gallli 
the chairman of the Labour 
Party's platform committee, 
with the aim of getting an ap- 
propriate resolution presented 
at the forthcoming party con- 
vention. ' 

GliiOAL is one of the places 
that has changed markedly, 
and (or the better, since our last 
visit. At that time it was pop- 
ulated by a moftley crowd of 
youngsters from an assortment, 
of older klbbutrim and .from 
youth movement goriniin. All of 
. them obviously transients, none 


of them remain in the seven- 
year-old kibbutz. Gllgal today 
has 90 members, 85 candidates 
and 40 temporary inhabitants. 
The most Important Indicators 
of siability are the 22 couples 
and the eight children. 

. Most of the members are 
sabras; some of them, like Kar- 
mon, are ex-members of other , 
kibbutzim, some are of youth 
movement groups. There are 
also close to 20 members ancl' 
candidates from the French 
Dror movement. 

Relations between the sabras 
and- the French have not been 
too smooth, Karihon admitted, 
laying a good part of the blame 
on the former. ; • 

!?They are generally starry- 
eyed Idealists and are 
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somewhat disappointed by the 
latter-day kibbutz realities, 
which fall short of their pristine 
concepts of socialist 
egalitarianism.” 

But he is hopeful that things 
will work out between the two 
groups. 

A non-sabra, non-French enti- 
ty we met cleaning the kibbutz 
clubroom was Amy who hails — 
Improbably — from Kokomo. 
Indiana. She says she la ex- 
tremely happy in Gllgal, to 
which she came via Kibbutz 
Kfar Blum, where she had been 
a volunteer. 

The situation at Gllgal today 
Is a far cry from the youth tran- 
sit camp It was (our years ago. 
The two major problems outlln- 
ed by Karmon are in 
themselves testimony to its 
stability. They are tM need to 
find a suitable industrial enter- 
prise to supplement Income 
from the farm branches and 
provide work for 19-20 
members, and funds to make up 
for the severe cuts that have 
held up building (or the past two 
years. 

He has no doubts that these 
outs were an expression of 
government policy. “The Hous- 
ing Ministry, for example. In- 
vested IL470m. for housing in 
the Gush Emunim settlements 
in Samaria last year, but only 
lL53m. In the Blk’a." 

CONTRARY to the complaint 
we heard in all the moshavim 
we visited that the Jewish 
Agency's Settlement Depart- 
ment planning was all wrong, 
Karmon insisted that Gllgal did 
not suffer from that problem. 

In tho moshavim, all the (arm 
managers and farmers we mot 
cursed thp Agency planners 
soundly (or plumping (or a farm 
economy baaed primarily on 
vegetables. The assumption 
had been that the heat of the 
• Bik'a would ensure early ripen- 
ing and high prices for both the 
local and export markets. It 
turned out that the Arava and 
the Rafiah vegetables come in 
even earlier, and the bonanza 
prices were simply not achiev- 
ed by the Bik’a farmers. 

Karmon, however, maln- 
tafned that the problem was 
* primarily the small scale of the 
moshav farms (29 dunams 
each, divided Into several 
crops). On the kibbutz, larger 
areas permitted more rational 
and more highly mechanized 
techniques, which returned a 
profit despite saline soil and 
later-than-expected ripening. 

In the moshavim. the new 
planning calls for growing 
flowers under plastic hothouse 
conditions and a shift from 
vegetables to fruit and grapes. 
Tlie trouble is that It takes at 
least four years for orohards to 
yield fruit and not alt the 
moshavnika ' may have the 
patience and the financial 
stamina to hold out that long. 

NEARBY Phasael is perhaps 
the moat developed of these 
moshavim. It is just celebrating 
Vthe ibth anniversary of its 
original foundation where 
; Ma'aleh E^ihraim is today and 
• the sixth since It moved to its 
present site. 

Etran Noy, its hired farm 
... manager, who Is a. Hebrew 
University graeSuate in farm 
economics, told Ua that Phasael! 
Is one bf the moshavim making 
the change from vegetables to 

. . rCo)(ffiMK'd| overleaf} 
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to celebrate 


to celebrate witlj 

*; rj? 

Sabra- with the delicate essence of 
Jaffa oranges and a hint 
of fine chocolate. 
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fruit and viticulture. It la strong 
enough to handle the transition 
although there has been some 
disappointment at the failure of 
the early years after a decade 
of backbreaking toil In the ener* 
vAtlng heat of the T^lk'a. 

Phasaol has built 76 houses 
for farm families so far, but 
only 46 are occupied. The plan 
is for the absorption of an ad- 
ditional 7-10 families a year. 

Among the relative new- 
comers are Eytana, a graduate 
of Bar Ilan University's psy- 
chology faculty, and her 
husband, a retired army officer. 
Eytana Is In charge of the 
moshav's membership com- 
mittee. Why did a city girl like 
her come to Phasael? 

“My husband''s parents were 
once moshavnlks and his 
lifelong dream was to return to 
the soil. I decided to give It a try 
while wo were still young. 

"The most satisfactory 
Aspect of our coming here Is 
that everything wc were 
promised in regard to the quali- 
ty of life has proven true. There 
hove been two major disap- 
pointments; the unbelievable 
drudgery on n moshav where an 
awful lot of the farm work Is 
still done by hand despite all the 
grand talk about 
mechanization: and the great 
difficulty in finding suitable 
professional work for women 
who don't want to spend all 
their time working on the 
farm.” 

IN ADDITION to the well- 
planned smallish (75 sq.m.) 
homes and the lovely lawns and 
gardens, another outstanding 
aspect of the “quality of life” Is 
the ubiquitous swimming pools, 
without which it would be next 
to impossible to live In the 
Blk'a's blazing 40 degree-plus 
summers. 

That and the telephones. 
Every family In the Blk'a 
seems to have a phone, and one 
local wag suggested that this Is 
possibly a* come-on to attract 
settlers from Israel's “disad- 
vantaged” older regions. 

On the other hand, a place 
like Phasael, bathed in 
sunshine all year long, would 
seem to be In the running for the 
Prize for Short-Sighted Non- 
Planning. Sun-heaters are con- 
, aplouously absent: water is 
heated, and houses are cooled 
In the long summer by electrlcl- 
■ ty. 

Eytana and Eiran take great 
pride in emphasizing Phasael'a 
difference from other 
moshavim In Us attitude to the 
use of the' cheap and easily 
available Beduin labour. 
Nevertheless, they charge that 
the planners should have realiz- 
ed the Impossibility pf running 
a aelf-iabour moshav form bas- 
ed ibh\ yss^table crops Which 
require many working hands 
during the harvest seasons. 

.At ono point, they, noted. It 
was decided to • permit every 
farm family to hire a maximum 
of two Arab workers for those 
.. porlods: but the rhoshav makes 
do mostly with Volunteers from 
abroad, who are pald.18900 a 
month lii addltlon;tb thei^ keep; • 
vln the high season their number - 
.reaghes. 50 . 

; Nearly all i the ' sattlera We 
talked to spoke of the bhnhges- 
ChAt will be wrought \t and when 
. the trans-Samaria highway ; Is . 

completed. Most of; the heavy > 
barthmoylng work-> has’;|aeeh 

'PAGE. p'otB. 
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rAbovc) Hanan Mendol, Ma'aleh Ephraim'g culture and education coordinator, looks at plafui on floor nj iu.tr 
foawj's ofjlces. f« background is MM Adar. (Below) Mn’aleh Ephraim as it looks today, (Opposite pngc) 
blits Oilgnl, iclth the mounfalnoiw •loall of the R{ft Valley in the background, (Photographs by Karen Boiuinm. 


done, they claim, and the road have left over the vears and thn 
could be finished In a year. If It population is now down to 26 
f ® A? uf " priority, famlllee. Nearly all of them ore 

Tel Aviv would then be an in debt to the tune of 18100,000 
hour 8 drive away (an ex- or more. Under the revised 

Snl? Bekaot too. hargono 

thinking, 90 minutes would be over to flowers in olastin 

orrta?d“anS 

slash the cost of transporting vineyards, but the transition 

appears to have beIn mo« 

markka and to Ben-Gurlon Air- ficult here than anywhere else 
port. More important: It would Saya Geva* • ^ ne o eiae. 

put an end to the unhealthy feel- 

isf 

Jims b" “■* 

pi. t M rs; « JIM 

ternal ledge of the slopes that 10. years of baokbreaklng work 
heights of - seems eminently fair and worth 
waiting for. But they are a tiny 
depths of the Jordan Valley. It minority. The rest are maklne a 
s also the. settlement most In valiant effort to' make the 
trouble, according to the newly-planned farms work and 

Ndd vi"^ oounoll’s. Isr.ael pay. The next year will tell. If 
Avraham Geva, Bekaot., 

newly.blred (arm maaag.-r. , : Ing the%S u^ I the, 

agrees, for it was hit hardest nf ' niAlra a ui.. 1 


agrees, for it was hit hardest of 
all by the -mistake of bailing 
their economy, on early- 
ripening wintier vegetables. 

, "In our pase", said- Geva, 
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Ni'divI siiniH 11 nil up by sayln; 
that what the Blk'a needs Is 1S.< 
ono ppopie: 10,000 In 25 (arm 
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Ma'uloh hlphralm. The lovrn 
Im.s been targeted for such a 
popul.ition by 1063. but limited 
limising budgets arc keeplngiU 
growth down to 50 families a 
year in.sload of the 100 needed to 
hit the target on time. But 
Nf’divl Is optimistic and 
helii'vns that the Blk'a OSQ 
make H if government policy 
(dmngeH and lusslgne the areas 
higher priority. 

WHAT DO the Blk'a people 
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ONE HEARS ao many dis- 
ingenuous arguments about the 
Shimon Peres — Yitzhak Rabin 
feud that it Is difficult to define 
exactly what the differences 
are between the two rival 
claimants to the Labour Party 
throne. 

This Is the third time there Is 
going to bo a vote in a major 
party forum to choose between 
those two men for the party 
leadership. One might think 
that by now the differences 
between them would be clear. 
But one would be wrong, 
ideologically, there Is little to 
separate the two. And -this Is a 
significant point in Peres's 
favour: because Peres Is the in* 
cumbent, the burden of proof 
that there is sufficient 
difference between the can- 
didates to warrant the ugliness 
of a major party fight rests on 
the Rabin crowd. 

And so, much of the political 
discourse in the Labour Party is 
taken up with alternately 
Justifying and denying the ex- 
istence of important dis- 
similarities between the two 
champions. 

In 1977, Peres, then minister 
of defence, mounted an almost 
successful campaign to gain the 
party leadership. At the Labour 
convention he tried to capitalize 
on the widespread gloom (It 
was the time of the Yadlln/Ofer 
scandals) and the strong desire 
for ''change." Despite hla good 
showing in the convention polls, 
however, Peres failed to con- 
vince the delegates that he 
represented sufficient change 
in policy to justify his challenge 
to Rabin's lea*dership. 

Thus, It ill'behooves Feres 
now to deny Rabin the rights he 
so lavishly Allowed himself. At 
the same time. It ill-suits Rabin 
to exercise ' a right he ao ar- 
ticulately sought to prevent 
Peres from exercising four 
years ago. 

RABIN'S supporters today 
argue that Peres waged 
political war against their can- 
didate during the entire three- 
and-a-half years of the Ill- 
Starred Rabin regime. Retalia- 
tion is their recurring theme. 
They point to the Kadurti crisis 
when; they say, Peres, as 
minister of- defence, enabled 
'Gush Emun|m to mount their il- 
•legal aSttlement attempt which 
’. shook the. Labour government 
to its. cpre.,They conveniently 
ilg'nbre Ylgal Alien's spon- 
:sorsHijp some time before of the 
Giish group which founded 
iGryat Arha. 

Peres hotly denies' Rabin's 
version of .the Kadum affair^ 
but Pores and hla aides have hot 



'produced.. ^onvlnc|hg. counter- ' 
'dwmdMs iaboiit his.role dur- 
: .'In^^those'fatehii^ 

■ .The Intra-^cablrtet squabbling 
In,, Rdblh's ^ay, which, pa^es bj 
/ •. ’ c'pniparison ,\vUh . the verbdl ' 

. V, : slaughterhouse In ihe Beglh 
: 1 , / Mfi^v.crnnient.- seemed Awful .at!v 

.incn."'liRCkbd 'away-.; it 
-There ;wa8 ■thb'- 
documentary''.' 
.thb..|rrtUbboT Which : 


failed to consult the chief of 
staff about a military option -- 
n charge repeated in Rabin's 
book, but one which then-chief 
of staff Motta Our denies. And 
BO on. 

But one must remember that 
the public and Intemperate at- 
tacks were part of a campaign 
of mutual recrimination. 

PERES USED TO be a patron 
of what he called functional 
compromise on the West Bank. 
He opposed the territorial com- 
promise Idea favoured by AUon 
and a party majority. The con- 
cept of functional compromise, 
which was always fuzzy, 
migrated with Moshe Dayan to 
Monahem Begin's government, 
mated with the Greater Israel 
Idea and conceived the 
Autonomy Plan. Peres has 
since backed away from his old 
love and Is now a whole-hearted 
proponent ' of the territorial 
compromise idea which was 
written Into the Labour Party 
platform in 1977. 

How to explain Peres's shift? 
The opposition-to-Peres people 
call him an opportunist. He blows 
with the wind, they say. They 
love to catch Perea contraclic- 
ting himself and constantly 
drag out old interviews and 
press clippings. Only the Allon 
Plan, they say, allows for a real 
possibility of peace. Neither the 
hawks nor the doves really 
believe in peace: "all" and 
"nothing" are really two sides 
of the same bankrupt coin. 

Unfortunately, Rabin has 
recently endorsed his own ver- 
sion of the functional com- 
promise. Speaking at Bar-IIan 
University, Rabin envisioned 
Jordanian management of West 
Bank affairs, with Israeli ad- 
ministration of West Bank 
security. Peres, meanwhile, 
hotly defends relinquishing con- 
trol of the heavily populated 
heartland of the West Bank 
while retaining the Jordan Rift 
area— in other words, the Allon 
Plan. Nevertheless, the crux of 
the opposition to Peres seems to 
rest on the assumption that he 
will not be sufficiently resolute 
in standing up to the world, es- 
pecially to Washington, for the 
Jo.rdan Aift-Dead Sea area. 

BUT THE PLOT grows 
curlouser and curlouser. Peres, 
we learn, is a leading supporter 
of the nuclear option as a 
defence strategy for Israel. 
Rabin and. Allon were always 
backers of the conventional 
strategy. Those who think' 
nuclear can be more generous 
in relinquishing territory, the 
Rabin people say. ignoring the 
example of nuclear physicist 
and Tehlya . Tuval 
Ne'eman.. 

Those who reject the' huclear 
option, : for whatever reason, 

: must think in terms of moiin* 
tains ^d valleys, high ground 
. 'iand' important pieces of turf, 
rivers : and natural defence ' 
boundaries.. . - : 

.How:.t.he. historical case. 
Against: iihfi nuclear option 
square's .with :coiitem'porAry 
realities like the.}raqli ubyAn, 

' Pakistani and Algerian strides. ' 
,.tpwai^8 developing ]a '.'Moslem ' 
!boinb," is a vall<l| qukstloh, .: 
-PerAs put !t to several' opr 
pdhehts.of the bomb And they 
! ' hold to 'aaree that Israel ooutd 




! ' hold 'to agree that Israel ooutd 
' riot alibw itself to fall behind Kni 
■this area. ’They- still 
: talned. hoWeyer, that they bp- 
\ ppaed Feceiving certaln.kind^.of, 


radioactive material and that 
they were In favour of Israel 
signing tho non-proliferation 
treaty, a suggestion Peres 
could not accept because it 
would be much easier for the in- 
ternational agencies to police 
Israel's reactors than those of 
its enemies. 

Peres Is also accused of hav- 
ing been cool to socialism and to 
the working class. The Rabin 
camp sees Itself as a kind of 
Tribune on social and economic 
issues, taking its cue from the 
Tony Benn group in the British 
Labour Party. Yet Peres 
sounds like a left-wing populist, 
and his campaign speeches so 
far can hardly have reassured 
the wealthier classes. 

When asked how their 
economic policies would differ 
from those of a Peres-led 
government, Rabin's followers 
speak of Peres's willingness to 
use unemployment as an anti- 
inflationary device (anathema 
to socialists) ; casting about for 
other specifics, they claim to 
represent the real socialist 
wing of the party. 

Peres denies that he would 
encourage unemployment, un- 
der any circumstances. In any 
event, the real struggle over the 
economic policy of the next 
Labour government Is between 
Ya'acov Levinson (for the left, 
such as It Is) and Gad Ya'acobl 
(for the right). Neither of the 
two supports Rabin, whose 
challenge is simply Irrelevant 
to the actual, rather than the 
metaphysical, battle over 
what Labour la going to do the 
day after it returns to power. 

PERES HAS grouped around 
him many of the leading 
Labour Party doves, and 
some of the leading hawks, 
such as they are. Yossi Sarld 
and Abba Ebaii support his can- 
didacy, and did so In 1977; Tel 
Aviv party boss Ellyahu 
Speiser and moshav movement 
MK Amos Hadar, both 
voracious hawks in the Labour 
Party fashion, support his can- 
didacy, as they did in 1977. To 
this support Peres now adds 
votes from those who don't 
want to rock the boat and who 
voted, by the same logic,' for in- 
cumbent Rabini In '77. "Why 
shed precious Labour blood In a 
war between Tweedledum and 
Tweedledumber?" they ask. 

The Rabin people spend their . 
polemical capita emphasizing 
the .differenbes .they see 
between the candidates, as well 
08 defending the record of the 
Rabin government. They think 
that Rabin has got what it 
takes. 

Rabin, not surprisingly, 
agrees with, hlfi supporters. A 
graduate of thb "anybody but 
Peres" school gf- Labour, 
leadership, Rabin has progieas- 
ed to a now view: If it has to be 
Peres, then only with a tested- 
by-fire 40 per cent minority op- 
position bloc, grouped around 
Rabin, iiicApable of being, 
.bought 'oft, Intlnildated or (the 
ultimate Indignity) ignored. As 
’Someone sald,. fkey Are' looking/ 
to make.'a deat'stAiiin^ with" : 
' RaMii as No.2 lii the party-^and . . . 
iworkiiig.all the way down to the 
last shaliah in Australia, 'lliey 
point to a 60-40 split as the, 
"historic" peiroentage of Ria-' 
jority /minority blocs in the par- 
ty: Slab Bet in Mapjkl; Ahdut' 

.- jHa'aypda within Mkpam at the : 

•' jlUme df the dlahsky trials and 
subsequent breakup of the . left- : 
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wing marriage; Rafi In Mapai. . 

Not 'surprisingly, the Aeres 
people mutter darkly of 
"splitters, Implipltly question- 
ing their opponents' oomihit- 
ment to the mass Labour Party. 

Splitters or not, Rabin's sup- 

f iorters Are cleahly interested 
n resurrectln'g . a ' factional 
system tyithln; the pa;rty,' this . 
time bi- rather than multi- 
polar. 'Factionalism, a party- 
wlthin-iA-party strategy, has all 
klhds of odious overiones 
(witness the Liberal ' and 
National Religious parties ) , not, 


least of which is the ultimate 
threat of breaking away «« 
•masse. j.af 

A "losing" share of 40 pej 
cent does not write you off wj 
a few nice words, It puts you 
a strong, though minority, po« 
tlon. You cannot be ignored. 

PART HISTORICAL 
part ideological' cleavage, PAJJ 
personality conflict, _P . 
thwarted ambition, the Po. 
Rabin feud is a curious beaa- 

Peres swears that j" 
ideologlbal factor, is negUg* 
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The allegations in 'L'Express/ on the 
eve of the election of Labour 
convention delegates, again 
emphasize the personal nature of the 
Peres-Rabin rivalry. Even after seven 
yearn of struggle for the party 
leadership, the policy differences 
between the two men are far from 
clear, writes DAVID TWERSKY. 



arid that the Kibbutz Hameuhad 
people still haven't forgiven 
him a -victory he scored at their 
expense 40 years ago in the 
Noar.: s.O.ved youth- move.-' 
msnti.-when he became, its 
secretary and ! 'saved" it for 
Mapai. Our leaders may learn 
nothing, but they remember 

everything. ■ . . 

Ratdn's supporters, at^ck 
Perea as a representative of. 
those who dismantled the 
Hlstadrut school system In the 
; 4956s as if a . Rabin-led 
government would dismantle 


the state public schools and 
reintroduce the old system. 
Rabin's cronies have neyer 
forgiven David Ben-Gurion, 
and by extension Shimon PereS,. 
for pushing the Palmah to the 
periphery of the newly formed 
IDF — as if Rabin would re- 
establish a "people's army," 
led by a KibbuU Hameuhad of- 
ficer corps, in place of the 
Israel Defence Forces. 

PERES Is uncomfortable with 

the charge that he Is an oppor- 
tunist, that he has changed. But 


surely opportunism is not the 
only motive for change. And It 
is difficult to understand why 
change in an individual's posi- 
tion should be taboo in Israeli 
political culture. The Labour 
movement Is a conservative 
church in this regard. 

Human beings can grow and 
change, sometimes even for the 
better, and thereby assert their 
Integrity. 

The Rabin people attack 
Peres for chan^ng only accor- 
ding to the prevailing political 
winds. Having a shallow com- 
mitment to real Labour values 
to begin with, they say, he can 
go either way. 

Peres cannot admit that he 
has grown or changed that 
much. But the situation has 
changed. The Palestinian issue 
has mushroomed, OPEC has 
arisen, Soviet Jewish allya has 
dwindled to next to nothing and 
there has been a negative 
landslide In public and es- 
tablishment opinion In the West 
against Israel. 

Peres turns on his opponents. 
Impugning their qualifications 
to attack him. "Who are they to 
accuse me?" he asks. “They 
supported the Soviet Union. 
They were against a rapproche- 
ment with West Germany. They 
opposed partition when Ben- 
Gurion sponsored It In 1948, only 
to champion the same Idea 20- 
odd years later when one of 
their own called it the Allon 
Plan. Was I ever a Marxlst- 
Leninlst?" he asks derisively. 

It is true that there is much 
continuity in Peres's career. On 
the other hand, he damages his 
credibility when he tries to de- 
fend all of his party's deeds, 
such as Labour's Knesset vote 
on the Jerusalem Bill. And 
Labour’s support for the Chief 
Rabbinate BIU, despite Peres's 
assurances to the convention of 
Reform rabbis In Toronto, 
hardly helped his case. His 
chief problem Is how to establish 
that he is not merely a clever 
man. but a man of his word. 

Those party doves who lean 
towards Peres take his "oppor- 
tunism" as an open-minded ap- 
proach to things. Everyone 
acknowledges that there ia 
aoviething In Peres, but each 
group secs it as something else. 

THE MOST significant failure 
of the Rabin crowd has been 
their inability to convince a 
sufficiently wide segment of 
the party that the differences 
between the candidates 
warrant a divisive campaign. 
To this they reply that, accor- 
ding to the opinion polls, they 
have convinced the rank and 
file. But this is a disingenuous 
argument. In 1977 Rabin's sup- 
porters dismissed polls In which 
Peres scored significantly 
higher than Rabin. 

People do tend to trust Rabin 
more. "His eyes look more 
honest," one man said. The 
same people, however, do not 
feel that the campaign 
redounds to Labour's credit. 

AH of the showdowns thus far 
have given Perea a 00 per cent 
Central Committee edge. His 
candidacy was confirmed 
against Allon by that margin 
and he has recently scored 
similar triumphs on other 
issues. But the Rabin people, 
fired by opinion polls which con- 
sistently score Rabin as "the 
people’s choice" against all 
comers in Israel, have staked 
their hopes on denying the Cen- 


tral Committee the right to 
decide by moving the decision 
to the upcoming party conven- 
tion. They argue that the newly 
completed membership drive 
which brought in over 260,000 
members includes a hefty 
group of party newcomers — 
some 80,000 according to 
organization department head 
Dan Karmon. They think the 
new members tend to be pro- 
Rabin. 

//these people can be brought 
Into tho decision-making 
process, Rabin may be able to 
win. This Is a thin reed Indeed 
on which to base one's hopes, 
something like Eugene 
McCarthy’s "kids" taking on 
the regular Democratic Parly 
machine in 1968. 

The Rabin "realists," 
veterans of many a political 
war, certainly know better than 
to stake their party lives on 
such a low-odds possibility. 
They are probably realistically 
aiming for 40 per cent and the 
"historic" opposition minority 
status. 

IN A SENSE, the campaign 
itself Is a kind of disingenuous 
argument. Rabin camp leaders 
proposed an American-style 
party primary in which all 
registered members could 
choose between their man and 
Peres, basing themselves on 
the assumption that they would 
do much better in a rank-and- 
file secret ballot. 

Naturally, they have made no 
progress with this suggestion. 
The Feres camp decided, in a 
somewhat vulgar display of 
political muscle, to Increase 
Its own chances at the con- 
vention by changing the 
procedures for electing 
delegates within the branches. 

• The change patently favoured 
the majority group, branch by 
branch. 

The Rabin followers tacitly 
acknowledged their minority 
status within the party by lining 
up against the proposed change 
of rules . Trumpets blaring, they 
charged that the Peres men 
were tampering with basic 
democratic norms. (Of course 
America has many states with 
winner-take-all primaries. And 
the Kibbutz Hameuhad is not 
well known for allowing minori- 
ty representation at their con- 
ventions, kibbutz by kibbutz.) 

Following their defeat, the 
Rabin camp's announcement 
that It would mount a public 
campaign to Influence party 
delegates, that la appeal to non- 
Labour Party public opinion, 
hardly reassured those 'who 
seek responsible leadership in 
the coming period. Rabin's ab- 
surd call for a televised debate 
between Perea and himself, and 
his recent public demand that 
Perea promise party members 
that they are free to speak their 
piinds without threat of retribu- 
tion (implying a Perea reign of 
terror stifling intra-party 
democracy), only served to un- 
derline the charge that the 
Rabin camp sees the Internal 
party fight as more important 
than the struggle against the 
Likud. 

The Rabin group has remain- 
ed unmoved by appeals to close 
ranlcB against the Likud. 

In any event, we have here 
from both sides position 
switches to suit convenience 
rather than principle. The same 
Rabin forces that want a 
primary now were opposed to 


'even the convention deciding 
between Rabin and Peres last 
time around: they wanted to 
kick it upstairs to the Central 
Committee, arguing that such 
decisions were best and moat 
responsibly dealt with in the 
smaller body. And the same 
Perea group which fought for an 
open convention decision In '77, 
shrinks back in horror from the 
primary suggestion today. 

IHUD HAKIBBUTZ secretary 
Muasa Harif (who supported 
Rabin lost time and now can be 
counted in the Perea camp) is 
extremely pessimistic about 
the prospects of the Rabin 
group mustering even a signifi- 
cant minority of convention 
delegates. 

If Peres wins by around 70 
per cent he will not have his 
hands tied by anyone on the los- 
ing side. But if Rabin does at- 
tract 40 per cent or more of the 
delegates, his supporters could 
bargain for the Ministry of 
Defence position for Rabin. 
From that perch, which Perea 
previously occupied under him, 
Rabin could check the new 
prime mlntater'a tendency to 
give away too much or too little. 

This is the maximal realistic 
goal of the Rabin forces: to get 
the No. 2 spot on the party ticket 
— that is, responsibility for the 
IDF, the territories, over-all 
defence strategy and one-half of 
the national budget. 

Harif sought to effect a work- 
ing agreement to this end, with 
Perea the leader and Rabin In 
second place, but without an ex- 
tended, bitter period of cam- 
paigning and a convention-floor 
fight. 

According to sources around 
Harif, the Rabin people were 
cool to the idea of calling the 
whole thing off; highly placed 
pro-Rabin sources, however, 
maintain that Peres sabotaged 
the plan. 

1 saw Peres hit out pretty 
hard at Shlomo Leshem, a 
leading member of the Rabin 
team, in what looked like a re- 
jection of the latter's overtures. 
On other occasions, however, 
Peres has said that if Rabin 
takes back his famous "I'll 
never serve with Perea" vow, 
he, Peres, sees no reason why 
they could not work together. 

The Rabin people say that 
their man has backtracked 
from' that elther-me-or-him 
vow. Others have said that 
whichever one loses the 
nomination should be forced out 
of the cabinet picture 

altogether, because these two 
would probably continue to 
wreck each others 

achievements and Labour can- 



not hope to provide a responsi- 
ble leadership team if it is led 
by two squabbling kids. 

But it is difficult to see how 
the Rabin comp could settle for 
anything less than a powerful 
cabinet position for their man. 
The Eternal Feud is something 
we are going to have io live 
with. 

Dariri Tweraky ts the editor of 
SHDEMOT, The Cultural 
Forkm of the Kibbutz Move- 
ment, mid ia a 7nc»nbr?* of Kib- 
butz Oczer. 
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High, dry and handsome 

Mitzpe Ramon is on the lookout for the dawn of a new era. The Jerusalem Post's JUDY SIEGEL 

accompanied a group of prospective settlers to the Negev development town, and found out what it has to offer. 


MITZPE RAMON is a town 
with almost everything — ex- 
cept enough people. 

Located in the central Negev 
63 km. south of Beersheba and 
U8 km. north of Eilat, it 
already has hundreds of empty 
new flats, fine schools, clean 
and well-planned streets, near- 
by airbases, factories under 
construction and an enviable 
quality of life. 

What this town of 5,000 in- 
habitants needs now is more 
residents. 

Thus, the 40 visitors who 
arrived in buses from 
Jerusalem and Tel Aviv recent- 
ly were welcomed warmly and 
treated solicitously — the way 
hig UJA donors are courted by 
Israeli prime ministers — ex- 
cept that thcj were wanted for 
ihcmselvos and not for their 
money. 

Mitzpe Ramon was overjoyed 
when the Association of 
Americans and Canadians in 
Israel, with funds from the Ab- 
sorption Ministry, brought 
them — all recent Immigrants 
from the U.S. and other 
Western countries. 

Among them were computer 
programmers, social workers, 
a crop duster, a teacher of 
Japanese, a weapons engineer, 
a geologist studying to be a 
lawyer, singles, parents and 
pensioners. 

The match between English- 
speaking oLLm and Mitzpe 
Ramon was carefully 
calculated by the organisers of 
the pilot trip, “We know that 
American Jews think a lot 
about their children's 
education. “ said Holm Ravlv, 
director of the ministry's 
southern district. “At Mitzpe 
Ramon the two elementary 
schools (one religious, one 
secular) and the Junior high 
school (there will be a senior 
one also In 1982) are equal In 
quality to those in North Tel 
Aviv or Arad or Etamat Gan." 

011m from English-speaking 
countries also care a lot about 
comfor^ble housing, good air; 
safety and pleasant surroun- 
dings, which can also be found 
in the town, 

THE PEACE treaty with Egypt 
Is likely to Introduce a new era 
to MItzpe-Ramoh, In the past, it 
was a victim of broken 
promises and missed oppor- 
tunities. 

.It was founded in 1963, as a 
work camp for men employed ' 
at ! nearby marble and 
Sandstone quarries and ' those 
cphstructing the road between 
. J^eersheba and Eilat. 

, :'t.obal historians suggest that 
\he natne Is derived from Nahal 
^ Raman, .the Arabic name for 
the area, whlahi possibly comes 
from the name of the Egyptian , 
aun gOd.Ra: hfifsps.()neanl7)g j 
’ •llookout") : W" an. appropriate I 
. description. Almost 9(jb metres ' 

. .above sea levels ijt is the highest 
;-town .in .the country.' It. also' 
oyeHooKs' the .ihasalve Ramon 
'Crater^ ’a geolpg^cer ytrohder 
. rlchlh ^pinbrale.and ai^ ' 
’ site! for; many , soieh-' 

‘ I-.-.-'- 
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In 1096, David Ben-Gurlon 
decided it should become a full- 
fledged town, but its wings have 
been clipped. In 1067, the Israel 
Defence Forces planned to 
build army camps within a 60- 
kltometre radius of Mitzpe 
Ramon, but they were built in- 
stead, In Judea, Samaria and 
Gaza. With few civilian Jobs In 
the area, the town couldn't at- 
tract new residents. In 1073, the 
population was a mere 800. 

But Camp David required the 
building of new airbases In the 
Negev, and one of them Is rising 
Just a half-hour's drive from 
Mitzpe Ramon. 

TALK OF POTENTIAL settlers 
quickens the heartbeat of Arye 
Haimovich, who Is in charge of 
the town's development. He 
ticks off all its good qualities. 

But the English-speaking 
ollm all ask the same question: 
“What can I do here?" 

“We want people who work," 
smiles Arye. “But the question 
reCurs; what comes first, the 
chicken or the egg? People or 
factories and businesses?" 
Three or tour factories are on 
the way, he continues. The 
main plant, a hydraulics fac- 
tory, will employ 200, and there 
is. a need for machinists, 
secretaries and other workers. 
Another factory for the making 
of fences needs people “with 
good hands." An optica plant » 
for women Workers — la open- 
ing In December. 

The beat employment 
possibilities are in health- 
tourism. With its pleasant, sun- 
ny and dry climate, the spot Is 
ideal tor people with 
respiratory problems who want 
a spa in the desert. There Is a 
small youth hostel, which will 
be reinforced by a motel and 
perhaps a hotel. With Sde 
Boker, the Nabatean ruins at 
Avdat and the Ramon Crater 
nearby, it could be a fine tourist 
centre. 

In addition, the Nature 
Reserves Authority is building 
a field, school covering 42 
dunams near the crater, for 
people Interested in archeology, 
ecology and geology, and for 
those who want to commune 
with raw nature. Ancient wells 
and fortresses built by King Uz- 
zlah are to be found about six 
km. away. 

One highly, successful fac- 
tory, called Maxima ("enchan- 
ting*' in Hebrew), whose owner 
might easily be called' a 
luftmenaoht takps everyday, 
free air and separates It Into 
profitable oxygen, hydrogen', 
nitrogen and- argon- gases, . 
supplying QO per qent of Israel's 
needs. Using advanced 
teohnOlo^, the' three-year-old 
firm employs SO. . 

“BUT WHAT could I do herej?"' 
mumbled a Joiirhallit colleague 
of mine who also'went along to 
coyer the toiir, ‘*I can't work ih 
a factory." Then, showlng;.that, 
he too had been charmed by the 
challenge of the. place,- he* 
ianswered .his. own question: 
“Weill there • could be a local 
newspaper tor all the ' 
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^ (Above) LeVa mol^ea deal PraapaoHve aeitlera block ofyovemmafit-butlt 
Jlata in MiUpa Ramon. A ftmr-room apartment goes for 7880,0d0 (Siegel) 


settlements in the area, or a 
Negev theatre troupe. I could 
run a community centre, or do 
research at 8de Boker, or 
teach, dr-even open up a small' 
business.;*' 

There is a Shekend store ft^ 

' military and other security peis: 
Bonneli .and a shopping centre, 
.twb more such centres: (with 
aln)osC 40 shops and two super- 
markets) are- in the planning 
stage, /There are also a einema, 


a modern library with 26,000 
volumes (It still welcomes 
donations of books), tennis 
courts, a swimming pool, a 
museum and a lush soccer field. 
The names of Eurst, Rubin, 
Gruss and other Diaspora 
donors appear , on the public 
buildings, Arye Haimovich 
, notes that a play comes to 
Mitzpe Rsmoh once a month — 
and that residents get as much 
culture as they did when they 


roST 


lived in or around the big cities. 

“Hut if you can’t live without 
a Dizongoff," he adds, "you 
won’t be happy hero. There are 
places to go la the evenings, but 
it Lsa't like the enfe sitting and 
gawking of Tel Aviv." 

UNLIKE MOST development 
towns, Mitzpe Ramon has a 
small but growing number of 
singles. They even have a 
singles' club with regular 
meetings. Mitzpe Ramon has 
plentiful housing for singles and 
families — to rent or to buy. In 
fact, it currently has 400 newly 
built, modern apartments of 
two to four rooms. 

But since they're 
government-built, the housing 
authorities exercise the 
prerogative of allotlng flats ac- 
cording to family size. A 
childless couple will not get a 
four-room apartment. 

The flat prices are Incredibly 
cheap, by Israeli standards, 
and a visitor wonders whether a 
few zeroes have been dropped 
by mistake, A four-room apart- 
ment of 82 square metres cuts 
Just 1880,000. A four-room 
duplex cottage with a small 
garden goes for 18200,000. Since 
Mitzpe Ramon la an "A" 
development town by govern- 
ment standards, easy-term 
mortagagea and "standing 
loans” (that don't have to be 
repaid if one remains there for 
several years) make it possible 
for almost anyone to buy a flat. 
New Immigrants are eligible 
for oven more assistance. 

Thirty plots for the "Building 
Your Own Home" scheme are 
available to those with the 
money for a villa (construction 
costa are higher in the Negev 
than In the main cities). 

SEVEN ENGLISH-SPEAKING 
ollm (there are 12 such families 
so far) who already live in 
Mltzpo Ramon greeted the 
visitors In the Kupat Hollm 
clinlo-cum-Magen David Adorn 
station in tho town. 

"After five minutes here, we 
wore convinced," recalls Marls 
Mohr, a young former 
American who works as an ac- 
countant in the local Amldar of- 
flea, and whose husband opened 
his own hardware store here, 
"It's a mixed, healthy ^com- 
munity. Every possible 
language la spoken here, and 
there are people from every 
conceivable cultural 
background." She adds that her 
hobby Is to convince others to 
live here. 

Shull Berg, a former Cana- 
dUn married to an Israeli who 
lived abroad, moved to Mitzpe 
Ramon from Holon. She’s a 
teacher, and very happy with 
her small classes of 18 pupils; 
her husband works at an air- 
base. 

The. town's only doctor, the 
Chilean-bom Juian Mellbovsky 
(called "Juan and only" by an 
amateur comedian In the hall). 
' uses fewer' superlatives. It's s- 
wonderful place to live, he says, 
"but we still need lots of help- 
Sometimes, we have to send 
patients to. Beersheba for 
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treatment; wo don't have the 
facilities or the staff to treat 
them here. .Sometimes, the 
bread doesn't arrive — or the 
eggs or even the newspapers; 
and there's no where else to buy 
them." 

Still. Juan says, “there are 
good people here. It's not a rose 
garden but it's a good life. We 
need people who want to work." 
He's the only doctor In town, 
and there's an opening for a 
pediatrician. Ambulances take 
patients to Beersheba, and in 
emergency cases, a helicopter 
is flown in from Soroka Medical 
Centre. 









(Top) A ffootoglcal wonder in the backward, theRumon Druler cun be seen 
from lookout almoat in the middle of town. (Above) Longviewof IheNegev 
development town 5,000. (Below) TTiecokopeareo, u>/iere prices «(ar(ti( 
for four rootna. (Bottom) EnpH«/i-epeahi»p Mitspe liomo,i 
reaidenla try to convince neiecomere (o aettle in the (oum. 








DAVID OEDALIA, a phar- 
macist before he came to 
Israel, was unhappy in Bat 
Yarn where he settled with his 
family, primarily because his 
young son suffered from bad 
health. In Mitzpe Ramon, the 
medical probleme have cleared 
up completely. Now an artist, 
he feels he Isn't contributing to 
the physical growth of the town, 
but “I felt it was a place where 1 
could do something for the 
country." Everyone is friendly, 
he adds. “If I count the number 
of times I say 'S/talom. Boker 
Tov‘ In the morning on the way 
to work, it adds up to about the 
number of people living here. 
“And everyone’s helpful." 

Former residents of Tuscon, 
Arizona. Shirley and George 
Ginsburg feel at home in the 
Negev. The middle-aged couple 
feel they have a future there. 
She works at the Papco 
women's clothing factory ("this 
wasn't my profession In the 
U S., but I wanted to do what 
needs doing") and her husband 
is the town pharmacist. "You 
need a lot of patience." 

“There's no such thing as a 
utopia," adds George. "But 
we've got as close to It as we 
can. Anyone settling here Is tak- 
ing a bit of a risk but he's get- 
ting in on the ground floor." 
Beersheba, he notes, was about 
the size of Mitzpe today about 2D 
years ago. 







USED to American-sized dis- 
tances, the Glnsburgs think 
nothing of dVlvlng to Beersheba ' 
for an opera or a concert. 
Someone else adds: "You can 
get B phone here In weeks or 
months, not years as In Tel 
Aviv." 

There are three synagogues 
— Ashkenazi, Sephardi and 
Yemenite, says a resident in 
response to a question about 
religious life. There is no 
secular-religious conflict here. 
Everyone spends a quiet Shab- 
bat. "Tuba players don’t prac- 
tise on Saturday out of con- 
sideration for there 
neighbours," says another. 

Jewish holidays are 
celebrated by all residents; the 
Moroccan Jews Invite everyone 
else to their Mlmouna after 
Pessah. Hanukka is a mass 
event. 

A journalist asks, Just to get 
an Idea of the success of the 
pilot tour, how many of the 
visitors are seriously Interested 
In moving to Mitzpe Ramon. 
Esther Ross, the young and 
Halfa-born absorption coor- 
dinator of the town looks at the 
audience expectantly. About 
.eight raise their hands. Others 
say they came to scout out the 
place for their children. 

If all goes well, it looks like 
Mitzpe Ramon will Boon have a 
few more citizens. □ 



FOR EXHIBITIONS PLEASE SEE ART GUIDE 


this week 
at 

the Israel museum 
Jerusalem 


FILMS FOR CHILDREN Sun.. 30.11. Monduv. 1.12 at 3 30 p.m 

Wall Disney s 'MICKEY MOUSE'S ANNlVgp&ARV 
SHOW FOR CHILDREN Wad.. 3.12 at 3.30 p.m. 


Spoclal show lor 
Hanukka 


GALLERY TALK 


Thun.. 4.12 at 11.00 a.m. and 3.30 p.m 
Friday. 6.12 at 1 1 00 a.m. 

Atl BABA AND THE THIEVES' 
presented by the Jerusalem Drama Woil-aliop 
Tues., 2.12 at 6.00 p.m. and 6 30 pm. 

AMERICAN GRAFFITI" (USA. 1973l 
Dir George Lucas Wuh Ricriard Dievfuss and Rcmny 
Howards 

Tuas.. 2.12 at 7.16 p.m. 

'Oil lamps and antiquity" Yaal Israeli 

Starling Iioti ihe Prelustonc Gallery 


EXHIBITION 

OPENING 


Tuea.. 2.12 'ISRAEL OBSERVED 
Paintings, prints, drawings and photographs by 10 
B/itish artists who viaiied Israel in October 1979. Ttie 
works are s vdrsBiile expression ol the imprassioii Israel 
made on each artist. The exhibition is sponsored by the 
British Council in Israel and the Cultural and ScienMic 
Rolaiions Division. Foreign Ministry. Jeiusalem 


Note: The horses ol Doboiah Butterfield cart be seen m the 

Lipchitz Pavilion The mein exhibition will open at tha 
ond ol Januaiy 

VISITING HOURS: 

SPECIAL VISITING HOURS FOR HANUKKA — Friday B.12. 10 a.m. — 2 p.m.. 
entrance (rea. 

ISRAEL MUSEUM: Sun. Mon. Wed. Thurs 10'a.m.-6 p m. Tuei 4-lOp.m Fri and 
Set 10 B.m >2 p.m 

SHRINE OF THE BOOK: Sun. Mon. Wed. Thurt. 10 a.m.-5 p.m . Tues. 10 a m.-10 
p.m Fri. and Sat. 10 am -2 pm. 

BILLY ROSE SCULPTURE GARDEN: Sun Mon. Wed. Thura 10 a.m.-5 p.m.. 
Tuas. 10 am. — Sunset Fn and Sat 10-2. 

ROCKEFELLER MUSEUM: Sun-Thura. 10 pm. Fri Sal. 10 e.m.>2 pm 

GUIDED TOURS IN ENGLISH AT THE ISRAEL MUSEUM: Sun, Mon Wed. 
Thurs. 1 1 a.m. Tuea. 4.30 p.m. 

TICKETS FOR SATURDAYS: Buy In advance at Muaaum. main hotels, and ticket 
aganciea. 

THE MUSEUM SHOPS OFFER A WiDE SELECTION OF QUAUTV GIFTS. 10% 
DISCOUNT FOR MEMBERS. 






Permanent Exhibit — The ma>n aspacts ol Jewish li<a in the Diaspoia. past and pre- 
sent. presented through the most modern graphic artd audio-visual lechruquei 
Chronoiphere — A special sudio-vitusi display pissencad in a smslk planetarium- 
shaper} eudriorium. dap>r;iing the hiaiory of tha migraiiona of the Jewish paopla 
ExhIbItiDns 

t. Bath Hatefutsoth hoeta the exhibition — 

"A Century of Jewish Settlement In Woetern Conada." prepared by the 
Jewish History Socisiy Of Western Canada (from Decambei 4) 

2. The Jawi of Austria and the 164s Revolution. The statue of Austrian Jewry 
BB renected in vsrious pubiicaiion* of that time (until Dec 4} 

— Guided tours in Hebiew. French and English — Sun . 1 2 noon, Tue . Wed ' 4 p.m 


Events 

I. *'AI HaniBBim” — A study evening for Hanukka, in cooperation with the Sapir 
Jewiah HeriiagB Cenire. Moderator — Aviahal Deum. Participants — Prof. 
David Flussar, Prof. Yeshayahu Lsibowita. Dr. Shalom Rosenbarg. 

The evening will be conducted in Hebrew 

"Bnai Zion" Auditorium, Sunday Nov. 30. at 8 30 p m 


''Canadian Jewry" — A symposium on tho occasion of lha opening of the eic- 
hlbition "A Cenuirv of Jewish Settlement m Western Canada. " Moderaioi — 
Or. Geoffrey Wlgoder. Participants — Prof. Mieftael Brawn. Mel Fenson, 
Harris Quiko. Prof. Baccy Bergman. Tha everting will bo conducted m English 
"Brtai Zion" Auditorium. Wednosday. Dec. 3. St 8.30 p m 


— TIckals for the events — at the lnfo(rtiation desk 

— Organized loura must be pre-arranged (Tel. 03-426161. 9 00 a m - 1.00 p.m > 

— Groups of schoolchildren and sludenis mual coordinate the lirae ol their viait 
with lha Youth Wing, even If they do not raquaai guidance. 

Opening Houra: Sun., Mon . Thur.: 10.00 a.m.-S.OO p m , Tues. 2 00-9.00 p m , 

Wed.. Hanukka — 10.00 e.m.-9.00 p.m Fn, closed. Sat : 10.00 a.m .2.00 p m lAd- 

miasion free. The study areas of the museum are not in operation on Saturdays i 

— Children under 6 yaars of age are not admitted. 

— On Ihe occasion of the opening of the axhlbilion "A Century of Jevvish Seiile- 
meni In Western Canada." on Wednesday Dac 3. tha bookstore, cafeteria and 
the lamporary exhibitions will be closed fiom B 00 p m. 


On Saturday. Dec. 6. at 6.0B p.m Galei Zahal will broadeesi the programme 
"IsraellB m U.S.A. — ihair life in (ha diaspora, and Israel's attitude towards it ' — 
a diBCuasion moderated by Yaren London, recorded during a study evening con- 
ducted at Beth Haiafuiaoih. 


Beth Heiafutsoih ia located on the oampus of Tel Aviv University (Gate 21. Kiausner 
St., Ramat Aviv. . 

Buses: 13, 24. 26. 27. 46. 4fi. 74 79, 672. 




7.0 A HOUSE 



UNIVERSITY 


INSTITUTE OF ISRAEL STUDIES 
JEWISH MYSTICISM AND WESTERN THOUGHT ~ 
Dr.EUaBeUer 

Third lecture In aeriei on “Jewiah htyBtloiam," . 
on Ihuraday, December 4, at 8 p.m. 

'noketai ISIO, at ZDA Houee, l Daniel Frisch St.,' Tel Aviv. 
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(Topl^ BeAsif Ripstein and her children. (Above) SriJrkn<cAeu>an««iHer«4ru9(M?«(rift«ahalutzlcpo«e. 
(Bottom right) The Argonauts, who toon the Manitoba YMOA liunkelbaU cAamplOfuMp in the years 391^ and 1916. 

little shill on the prairie 

The Jerusalem Post's JEFFREY HELLER learns about the Jews of 
Western Canada, the subject of a new exhibition at Beth Hatefutsoth, 





(.elliAaronHarl, oneo/thbjiret 
[r^!vC4n«(tiL (1760). (Below) 
ihe JlTst recorded 
Cto|u)»bia. 






BEGINNING next week, the 
Diaspora Museum in Ramtit 
Aviv la showing "A Century of 
Jewish Settlement in Western 
Canada," a collection of 
photographs planned and 
organized by Harry Gutkln. 
vice-president of the Jewish 
Historical Society of Western 
Canada. The exhibition, which 
opens on December 3, examines 
the results of a virtual open- 
door Immigration policy that 
has brought the Jewish popula- 
tion of Canada to about 309,000. 

Depicting Jewish life in 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia, 
the portraits of Jewish immigrant 
farmers, shopkeepers, and 
families underline the triumph 
of a pioneering spirit, and a 
resurrection from the ashes of 
the Holocaust. 

Jewish Immigration to 
Canada began in the late l700s 
when Jewish traders arrived 
after England's Seven Years 
War with France. As a result of 
the conflict, Canada fell into 
British hands. It remained un- 
der British rule, enjoying a con- 
siderable measure of self-rule 
for the provinces until in- 
dependence after World War II. 

By 1807, Ezekiel Hart, a Jew, 
had been elected to the 
Legislative Assembly of Lower 
Canada — but was forced to 
relinquish his seat when be 
refused to pledge the oath of of- 
fice "on the true faith of a 
Christian." It wasn't until 1832 
that the Jews of Canada were 
granted civil rights and allowed 
to register their marriages, 
births and deaths — and to take 
public office without having to 
swear a Christian oath. 

Jews began to drift into 
Western Canada in the wake of 
the 1808 Gold Rush. Settling 
first on the Pacific Coast, they 
only later moved Into the 
prairie provinces. Some 2,000 
Jews were listed In an 1881 cen- 
sus throughout Canada ->■ and 
In the entire province of 
Manitoba there were only 33 
Jewish families. 

ONE OF the most interesting 
stories dealing with this period 
is that of the Oppenhelmer 
family. Arriving in the U.S. 
fi'om Bavaria around the mid- 
dle of the 19th century, the four 
Oppenheimer brothers followed 
the Gold Rush Into British 
Columbia. Qulekly integrating 
Into regional life, the family sot 
up a chain of stores and a com- 
pany specializing in the 
transport of gold. And it was on- 
Charles Oppenhelmer'a 4n- 
Itlatlve that the first railway 
was laid In British Columbia. 
The track became part of the 
Caribou Railway. 

His brother David eventually 
deeded one-third of his exten- 
sive land holdings to the 
railroad. In 1888 he was elected 
mayor of Vancouver, and 
developed the city's first water- 
supply system. 

This picture of established, 
well-to-do Western European 
Jewish Immigrants was chang- 
ed by the aBsassination of Czar 
Alexander II of Russia In 1881. 
In the ensuing pogroms, 216 
Jewish commu^tles were ran- 
sacked within two years, ahd 
100,000 persons were left 
homeless. A wave of poor and 
perSMUted Russian Jews, in- 
creased Canada’s Jewish pop- 
ulation by 14,000 by the turn of 
the century.' • 

The British government, 
pressured, by Western Burp- 
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penn governments (who were in 
turn pressured by prominent 
Jews and liberals) to accent 
Russian Jewish refugees, un- 
dertook to settle them in the 
loss-dcvcloped areas of Canada 

THE FIRST GROUP of Jewish 
emigrants from Russia reached 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, in May 
1882. Though they had been 
promised farmland near the 
town of 7,000, the newcomers 
found that the land was slow to 
materialize. By the time winter 
had arrived, the immigrants 
were still housed in barely 
habitable sheds and tacked 
warm clothing, fuel and food. 

Working on the construction 
of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway proved an unsatisfac- 
tory solution. The exhibit In- 
cludes a letter written by a 
railroad construction foreman 
to his employers, complaining 
that he had been sent Jewish 
workers who refused to show up 
on Saturda''. The region — and 
Indeed the entire country — he 
said, had no need for "lazy 
people” who Insisted on work- 
ing a "five-day week." 

Winnipeg became the centre 
of Jewish life on the prairie, and 
an Important junction on the 
rail line. Peddling goods to 
farmers and selling their 
produce In town, the Russian 
Jewish immigrants eventually 
saved sufficient capital to open 
groceries and clothing and 
jewellery businesses in the 
bustling town. 

There were attempts to es- 
tablish Jewish agricultural 
settlements, mostly farther to 
the west near Moosomln. 
Saskatchewan. But almost ail 
were disbanded within a few 
years. 

A Zionist society was founded 
in Winnipeg in 1898, and by the 
beginning of the century most 
of the Diaspora's political 
organizations were represented. 

It was only after the abortive 
1906 Russian revolution and 
further Jewish immigration 
that Jews branched out to the 
prairies, settling in Regina, 
Saskatchewan, and in Calgary 
and Edmonton, Alborta, But 
Winnipeg, with Its heavily- 
Jewish northern district called 
"Jerusalem," remained the oUy 
most attractive to new arrivals. 

The clamp-down on Jewish 
immigration to Canada came 
Immediately after World War 1 
as the Dominion went through 
on oconomlo crisis resulting 
from the shift to a peace-time 
economy. Before the Canadian 
Immigration Act of 1919, some 
120,000 Jews had settled in 
Canada. 

The Act gave the government 
specific powers to regulate, 
control, curtail, or suspend ad- 
mission of all immigrants 
deemed undesirable. What had 
been an open-door policy aimed 
at populating the West quickly 
reversed itself. Only 18,000 
Jews entered Canada between 
1920 and 1030. Moreover, Jewish 
Immigration dropped to 
average 100 a year during the 
Depression decade. 

It was not until 1948, after 
Canadian Jews lobbied on 
behalf of Jewish refugees from 
Germany, that the doors slowly 
opened again. 

About 100,000 Jews enteren 
(^nada between 1946 and l®*®- 
The first to arrive were 
Europeans, followed by Moj*oc- 
can and other North African 
Jews, and later by Soviet Jew 
— and Israelis. . 
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yiRMIAHU YOVBL’a book is 
an expression 0 / a kind of in- 
tet'est in Kant that developed in 
Europe between the wars and 
now has Its main, if not sole, 
representatives in the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem. It la a 
branch of neo-ICantlanlsm prac- 
tised by philosophers who have 
been profoundly Influenced by 
Hegel. Their problem la not how 
to reconcile Kant's picture of 
the timeless, universally 
necessary categories of reason 
with Hegel's Idea that reason is 
historically conditioned — It Is 
part of the empirical world, and 
what is a necessary category of 
thought In one period is no 
longer so In more advanced 
ones. 

Yovel wants to resolve the 
conflict between these two con- 
cepUons of reason by finding 
the germs of Hegel in Kant. 
This is a remarkable under- 
taking because the flip from 
Kant's theory to Hegel’s is of 
the kind that In philosophy 
passes for a revolution. One 
would have thought it impossi- 
ble for one system of thought to 
contain both ideas. 

Before examining whether 
Yovel succeeds In his project. It 
Is worth pausing to consider 
what he would count as success. 
For someone schooled In the 
Anglo-Saxon tradition of 
phliosophy the book makes for 
difficult and baffling reading. It 
is so Imbued with the Kantian 
system that Kant's theoretical 
terms are treated as first-order 
descriptions of the world which 
stand in as little need of explana- 
tion os does talk of cabbages 
and kings. 

Tide Is not a matter of the 
book being of no use to someone 
who doesn't know his Kant. 
Pmf. Strawson's book on Kant, 
The Bounds of Sense, requires 
good working knowledge of the 
texts; but its idea of what it is (0 
write about a philosopher is at 
the same tlpie more historical 
and more problem-orientated 
than the writings of a neo- 
Kantlan. It assumes that we 
stand outside Kant's system, 
and tries to make It comprehen- 
siblo by a detailed examination 
of the texts and of tho problems 
Kantwas trying to solve. Yovel, 
on the other hand, calls his book 
a "roconstructivc analysis," 
which, (U) he says himself, is 
ooncorned neither with what 
Kant actually said — which is 
difficult enough and not beyond 
dispute — nor with the 
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Reason and history 


KANT AND THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY 

by Yirmlahu Yovel. Princeton 
University Press. 826 -t- xv pp. 
£11.60. 

Hanna Skes 

problems that Kant faced and 
tried to solve. Rather, It is an 
essay in Kantian Janguage on . 
what Kant might have said 
were he to be concerned with 
the problems that occupy 
Yovel, 

THE DIFFERENCE between 
these two ways of doing 
philosophy Is like the difference 
between locking at a game from 
the outside and trying to learn 
its rules — the Anglo-Saxon way 
and assuming one knows the 
game and improvising on its 
rules as one goes along. The 
effect of the latter is rather like 
that achieved by a Marxist who 
has so absorbed the theory that 
he forgets It is not a mere state- 
ment of fact and then goes on to 
incorporate Freud Into his 
Marxist world: whereas for 
someone standing outside both 
systems It Is clear that on the 
fow points that they meet they 
clash. 

Whether or not one Is in sym- 
pathy with Yovel's kind of 
undertaking, one can ask 
whether, on his own terms, he 
succeeds. Thero must be soi^ie 


restrictions on the "what- 
would-Kant-say-where-he-to-know- 
about-Hegel" game. 

The move from Kant to Hegel 
is usually regarded as no less 
radical a break than that from 
Plato to Kant — which Yovel 
mentions In his introduction of 
Kant's "Copernican 
Revolution." Plato thought that 
JtQQWjddgo was achieved by a 
kind of »altc contemplation of 
ideas which were out there in 
the objective world in a manner 
analogous to physical objects. 
Kant plucked Plato's Ideas out 
of the world and moved them 
into the knower's mind. This is 
not the idealist move of making, 
say. the idea of causality a 
thing in the head rather than a 
thing in the external world. 
Rather, Kant presents notions 
like causality as ways of look- 
ing at the world; they are the 
necessary moulds a rational be- 
ing Imposes on the brute, un- 
structured "world in itself." 
These categories are 
transcendental and apply to 
any knower qua knower — 
Kant has no Interest in the 
vagaries of empirical, 
historical man. It is In this 
sense that reason "constitutes" 
or "builds” the empirical 
world. 

Hegel turns the screw 
again. The categories which 
Kant moved Into the mind of the 
abstract thinker are now placed 


ONE GOOD WAY to judge a 
regime is by how many poets it 
Has. In Its prisons. South 
Afiica's penitentiaries by now 
must have several P.E.N. Club 
chapters. 

, The Afrikaans poet Breyten 
Breytenbooh was a natural can- 
didate for membership. In 1969 
the free-splrlted young man 
dropped out of the University of 
Cape Town and quit the country 
tor Parte, where he beoame a 
Successful painter. He also con- 
hnued to write in Afrikaans, 
4nd in 1984 he was awarded a 
major . South African literary 
Pri*e. He was unable to accept 
tje-, prize, however, beoauee 
Pretoria would not grant a visa 
ro.hia "coloured" wife, a Viet- 
naniese ;wbozn Breytenbaoh 
had naarrled In France. 

Intez^hatlonal oritiolsm final- 
. ly moved, the South African 

• ^ve^ment to relent, and In 

• 1873 ;4he Breytenbachs were 
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Poets and prisons 


A SEASON IN PARADISE by 
Breyten Breytenbach. London, 
Jonathan Cape. 291 pp. £8.60 

S.T. Meravi 

granted a 90-dey visa. During 
his three-month rediscovery of 
the land of his birth, which Is 
the "season in paradlseV 
referred to in this account of the 
visit, the poet met with all sorts 
of people who had the wrong 
views and hues. In an ad- 
dress at hlB former university, 
Breytenbach scored writers 
who did not address themselves 
to the issue of racial oppression. 

In general, Breytenbach adver- 
tised himself as the in- 
temperate, long-haired, radical 


drop-out the authorities always 
knew he would be. Breyten- 
bach managed to return to 
Paris, where he wrote this 
book. It appeared. In a heavily 
censored version and in the 
original Afrikaans, in South 
AMca, and was well received. 
It has now been translated into 
English by Rike Vaughan, with 
the censored material restpr^. 

IN THE ENGLISH edition 
Breytenbach does not preach 
sedition sq much as simply 
predict the inevitably bloody 
fall of the white majority 
regime. Bvit that's bad enough, 
and we all know what tyrants do 
to the bearer of bad tidings. 

The bulk of :the Journal, 
however, skirts > politics, and 
celebrates the land and its 


in the mind of the empirical, 
historical and culturally con- 
ditioned man. Reason is im- 
mersed in the empirical world 
and no longer transcends it. It 
evolves with time, and Its evolu- 
tion Is what gives history its 
pattern. 

How does Yovel go about 
showing that, appearances 
strongly to the contrary, Kant 
had room In his system for a no- 
tion of reason changing with 
time? His case seems to rest on 
systematically playing on an 
ambiguity in the notion of the 
"history of reason," and 
justifying this play by giving 
Kant's metaphor of reason 
"constituting" the world a quite 
idiosyncratic twist. 

Let us distinguish clearly 
between a theory of "rational 
history" and the notion of 
"history of reason." The first 
claims that history follows a 
rational pattern; the second 
says that reason itself has a 
history, develops and changes 
with time. The difference is 
comparable to the difference 
between saying a particular 
plan of a city, for example, 
takes time to execute (history 
proceeds according to a 
rational plan) and saying the 
plan itself changes with time 
(reason has a history). 

It is the second notion, of 
reason having a history, which 
Is antithetical to Kant’s concep- 
tion of transcendent reason. 
Yovel makes out a case for 
Kant having the first notion — 
history proceeding according to 
plan. Kant took a dim view of 
empirical man and believed 
that out of the "crooked trees" 
we are, no "straight forest 
would ever grow." But he did 
have a heuristic, regulative no- 
tion of reason affecting the 
progress of history. When we 
act morally we act ns ^we can 
make nature cemform to our 
ideals that’s what acting 
morally is. Yovel seems to lose 
sight of the "os If" nature of 
rational history. But it doesn't 
matter much, as this Is anyway 
not the difficulty he must over- 
come. The notion he must find 
In Kant is that of reason having 
a history, which appears so 
alien to Kant's thought, and 
which. In turn, would Justify 
dropping the regulative aspect 
of "rational history." 

AS FAR as I can tell, Yovel's 
whole case for finding it rests 
on giving Kant’s metaplior of 


peoples. The book has 
numerous passages evoking the 
natural wonders of Africa. It 
contains countless Saroyan-ltke 
ruminations on the author's 
childhood and about his vast 
army of relatives. There are 
frequent transitions to verse, 
though In Vaughan's transla- 
tion Breytenbach's prose is 
usually more poetic than the 
bits set out In stanzas. 

There are also marvellous 
throwaway lines (a man caught 
in coitus has a "fully paid-up 
member"), sweet metaphors 
("The A4&m's apple Is made of 
Joasllized tears"), clever 
coinages ("Saffrlcan 
bullytics," "rulnlversity"), and 
telling anecdotes. One symbolic 
little tale Is about a man whose 
wife dies while they are cross- 
ing the veldj and how he must, 
sit by her body all night playing 
the violin to keep away the 
predators. The image would 
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"constitution" a temporal 
twist. He stresses the active 
nature of the constitutive Idea 
of reason, and contrasts it with 
the passivity of Plato's concep- 
tion. He mentions this activity 
and, in the next breath, says 
reason, therefore, evolves with 
time. Building takes time, as it 
were. But again, however long 
the building may take, the ques- 
tion we want answered Is 
whether or not the plan changes 
over time. 

Surprisingly enough, Yovel 
mentions several times, in 
passing, that Kant did not have 
Hegel's Idea of reason as part of 
the empirical world. But this is 
the spanner that Hegel throws 
Into Kant's works, without 
which there Is nothing to make 
us give up Kant's transcenden- 
tal categories. Yovel seems to 
be saying that had Kant had 
this notion then he would have 
had the Idea of reason having a 
history. He Justifies the claim 
that he might have had the Idea 
by giving "constitution" a tem- 
poral reading. But this, in turn, 
can only be Justified if there are 
grounds for it in something like 
Hegel’s empirlcallsation of 


THIS MAKES Yovel's thesis 
appear a non-starter. But he 
may not regard the fact that 
there Is nothing in Kant's 
writing to justify the liberty he 
takes with the metaphor of 
"constitution" as a valid 
criticism. As he Is not really 
concerned with Kant himself 
but with what he, Yovel, can 
say In Kant's language, he may 
feel that he te free to do as he 
pleases with Kant's 
metaphors. But If this is the 
case, one may wonder why he 
bothered to find these ideas in 
.Kant rather than launching out 
on a theory of his own which 
borrows what it can from both 
Hegel and Kant. 

Perhaps, however, the best 
course te not to take Yovel's 
declaration of intention too 
seriously. Rather than fault 
him for not carrying out the 
plan he announces, one may 
commend the book for the in- 
teresting problems It raises in- 
dependently of the main thesis. 
Even It they merely reinforce 
one's belief in the radical 
differences between Kant and 
Hegel, the book raises questions 
which arc worth pursuing, both 
tor historians of ideas and for 
Kantian scholars. □ 


seem to suit the poet in many 
ways. 

Breytenbach has some stun- 
ning imaginary encounters 
with Rimbaud, Van Gogh, and 
his own alter ego. No effort is 
made to distinguish imagined 
incident from pure reportage. 
Perhaps It is Just this sort of 
lack of discrimination which 
sealed Breytenbach's fate. On a 
second visit to South Africa, two 
years after A Season inParddise 
appeared, Breytenbach was 
arrested on charges of plotting 
against. the state. Later it was 
even alleged that he had plan- 
ned to arrange for a Russian 
submarine, to attack the 'pri- 
son colony at Robben Island. 

Breytenbach la currently serv- 
ing a nine-year sentence. 
Should he be Judged a danger to 
the Pretoria regime? No doubt 
about it. And you can Judge a 
regime by the number of poets 
it has in Its prisons. □ 
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OP'FSIIOUIC by Penelope 
PlUgornld. Ijtjiidon, Collins, 141 
p|). £4. SO 

Aviva Bven-Paz 


A GROUP OP CRITICS on the 
UHC were discussing who, 
from the .short list, would be the 
rrcIploMl of the Booker Prize, 
Fnglniid's moat esteemed an- 
nual fiction award. One of them 
said he didn't know who the 
winner would be, but he was 
sure who shouldn't receive it: 
Penelope Fitzgerald, who In 
fact did receive the prize. After 
rending this book, T understand 
his point of view. 

Mrs. Fitzgerald belongs to 
that unfortunately ever- 
growing band of writers, In par- 
ticular well-bred English ones, 
who write less and less about 
less and leas. Offshore has only 
141 pages. 

The trouble is that there's 
nothing really wrong with it. 
It’.s all so Impeccably right. 
Crisp phr.aalng, no sentimen- 
tality. background firmly 
drawn in. well-chosen set pieces 
brought off successfully. The 
fatal question obtrudes — Who 
cares? 1 have the feeling (which 
may bo quite wrong) that Mrs. 
Fitzgerald (Oxford graduate, 
worked In Min. of Food, BBC 
all-night coffee stall, bookshop, 
varlou.v schools), sat down one 
day and thought her next task 
was to write this book. 

It all seems so cerebral, so 
uHlled. To be fair, the authoress 
has horsolf lived just such a life 
as she depicts here — a group of 
people living on barges, con- 
verted minesweepers and boats 
somewhere near Battersea 
Reach on tho Thames. Of 
coursQ the tltlo is allogorical. 
These pooplc belong neither to 
tho shore nor tho water ; and 
their solution la this amphibian 
cxLslcnuo. They include Nenna, 
whoso husband has left her, and 
her two (laughters aged twelve 
and six; Richard, an ex- 
R.N.V.R. mqn whoso wife 
Laura yearns for a comfor- 
table, (irdifiari/ house ; Maurice, 
a male prostitute who stores 
stolon goods for one of his 
crlmiiml friends; and Willis, 
marine painter and ageing lone- 
ly widower who can no longer 
soli hlo works, but cannot live 
anywhere except on the river, 

UNFORTUNATELY, we are 
given only facets of these peo- 
ple. All we knew about Laura Is 
that she wants an ordinary Mfo< 
All we really know about Nehns 
Is that she longs for her hus- 
band to come back, and is 
musical. A half-sentence In- 
dicates that she sleeps with 
Richard after Laura finally 
doparts. I wonder why, as there 
la so little to differentiate the 
two women- 

I do not know why Mrs. 
Fitzgerald has deliberately 
restricted herself both spatially 
and emotionally. I reeall what 
Dickens made of the river in 
Our Mutual Friend. DespU® 
her convolutions, Iris Mur- 
doch’s novels are generous and 
rich In' comparison with this 
wan little talel . 
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THIS IS a scholarly work, and 
of Importance for an area and 
period of sparse Jewish 
historical information. The era 
Investigated here is the first 
millennium BCE, and more 
specifically, the middle of the 
first millennium. 

Ever since the Murashu 
archives (Inscriptions per- 
taining to the entrepreneurial 
activities of members of the 
Murashu family In mid-fifth 
century BCE Babylonia) 
were uncovered, and first ex- 
amined toward the end of the 
nineteenth century, there has 
been even more Interest In the 
Jewish community in 
Babylonia, and its religious, ad- 
minlstratlve and socio- 
economic makeup. There are 
several Impelling reasons for 
this, aside from the general 
scholarly quest for knowledge: 
a'l The period in question Is a 
generally dark age where 
historical information on Jews 
is concerned: b) one seeks to 
flesh out the tantalising morsels 
of information provided by the 
books of Ezra and Nehemla; c) 
Babylonia has played a major 
role in Jewish history. 

There Is also the desire 
(which has Impelled research 
in other times and climes) to 
study the integration of the 
different Jewish communities 
into their alien. surroundings. 

A fact to keep in mind, when 
one attempts to establish the 
number of Jews in mid-first 
millennium BCE Babylonia, 
is the author's comment that 
the names of Jews, Egyptians, 
Syro- Pa lea tin Ians and 

Arabians, from first millen- 
nium Mesopotamia in general, 
are far fewer than the Aramaic 
and Mesopotamian personal 
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Faithfiil in exile 


THE JEWS IN BABYLONIA 
DURING THE CHALDEAN 
AND ACHAEMBNIAN 
PERIODS ACCORDING TO 
THE BABYLONIAN SOURCES 


found in Babylonian records of 
the periods in question, except 
for those referring to King 
Jehoiaehln (among the last 
monarchs of First Temple 


by Ran Zadoki-University— of — — ^who was exiled to 
Haifa. 165 pp. No price stated. Babylonia). The significance of 
, the Murashu archives In ascer- 

David Solomon 


names in pertinent Inscriptions 
and documents. 


THE SAME APPLIES to the 
ethnic designation "Judean" 


tainlng the numbers of Jews, as 
well as their socio-economic 
makeup in Achaemenian (Per- 
sian era) Babylonia, Is ap- 
parent throughout this rather 
small, but highly documented, 
volume. Zadok takes a negative 


stand on the issue of the 
Jewishness of the Murashu 
family, one of his arg^uments 
being the fact that twelve 
documents, belonging to the 
Murashu archive, had been 
Issued on Jewish holidays, 
which would, in this scholar's 
view, totally preclude sup- 
posing the authors of this infor- 
mation could be Jewish. (This 
is a strong argument, and in- 
dicates the religious outlook of 
the Jews of Babylonia, and. for 
that matter, everywhere else in 
this period.) 

The author accepts the opin- 
ion of important contem- 
porary scholars that commerce 
was not in Jewish hands, nor 
were Jewish merchants promi- 
nent In Babylonian Jewry of the 
era. Direct information on the 
religious life of Babylonian 
Jewry of the time is not 
supplied us by the documents at 
our disposal, which are almost 
all juridical and economic. 
Reading between the lines, none- 
theless, allows us to form a 
mental picture of a Jewry true 
to Its traditions, In fact becom- 
ing increasingly so in their se- 
cond generation In post-exilic 
Babylonia. To cite one promi- 
nent example : with a few possi- 
ble exceptions, none of the ap- 
proximately ninety Jews men- 
tioned In dated Babylonian 
documents of the period signed 
documents Issued on Jewish 
holidays. 

This work, however, and 
many others on Babylonian 
Jewry, have still to explain the 
transformation of Babylonian 
Jewry from a barely heard of 
community — to one of rapidly 
Increasing influence by the 
beginning of the Common 
Era. □ 


THERE IS a proliferation of 
courses In Jewish history in un- 
iversities- in the United States 
and Canada. They require a 
wide range of source material 
In English. There have been 
several such books, including: 
Modem Jeudek ffietory: A 
Source Reader edited by Robert 
Chazan, and Marc Lee 
Raphael; The Judaic Tiadition 
edited by Nahum Glataer; and 
Roadinf/s in Modern Jewish 
.Hieiei“n: F}vm the American 
Revolution lo the Present 
edited by Bliezer Ehrman. A 
significant addition is this joint 
work by Paul Mendes-Flohr, of 
the philosophy department of 
the Hebrew University, and 
Jehuda Relnharz, of the history 
department of the University of 
.Michigan. 

Any work of this type 
provides a basic statement of 
its authors’ perspective on 
Jewish history. This book is no 
exception. The selection of 
sources is an attempt to view 
the "profound perplexity" of 
Jews In the modem age. The 
editors feel they have provided 
"a guide through the dynamic 
forces that shape the modem 
. Jewish experience." However, 
'tt-U, in their wdrds, no "Guide 
,dt the .Perplexed" 5 they leave 
uiaf for the philosophers. 

In their introduction when they 
discuss definitions of modem 
Jewish history, they are careful 
to offer all of the various stan- 
dard 'periodlEatlons proposed 
ny Gradtz, Dubnov, and Dlnur. 
Their own particular percep- 
. Hon of Jews in the modern 

world focuses primarily on the 


Profound perplexity 


THE JEW IN THE MODERN 
WORLD: A Documentary 
History edited by Paul R. 
Mcndes-Flohr and Jehuda 
Relnharz. Oxford University 
Press. 656 pp. $26.00 


David Geffen 


Germanic lands, because It was 
there that first appeared "the 
dynamic of modernisation with 
all its passion, ambiguity, 
promise and contradictions." 
However, the authors do not 
disregard American and 
Eastern European Jewry. Bach 
community Is allotted a 
separate section. Sephardic 
Jewry does not fare as well; the 
editors note: "The Jews of the 
Orient have for the most part 
Just begun to enjoy the am- 
biguous fortunes of moderniza- 
tion with their settlement in the 
20th Century State of Israel." 

The strength of any collection 
of documents in English is to be 
found in the new selections. It is 
appropriate to refer to a few of 
them as an Inducement to the 
reader and the student. 

Mendes-Flohr translates a 
selection dealing with the reac- 
tion of several Hassldlc rabbis 

to Napoleon's * campaign 

against the Czar. The .dynamic 
prayep campaign, In the fall of 
1813, by the Rabbi of Rophlts, to 
ensure Napoleon’s defeat com- 
es to life In this translation 


taken from two Hassldlc 
biographies. 

The letter of Abraham 
Mendelssohn, the son of Moses 
Mendelssohn, to his daughter 
Fanny on her confirmation into 
the Lutheran church in July 
1820 Is a classic example of 
Jewish Enlightenment at an ex- 
treme point. He can write in 
fullest conviction to her that: 
"...thousands of years ago the 
Jewish form of religion was the 
reigning one... now It is the 
Christian." Therefore, he con- 
cludes. "we have educated you 
and your brothers in the Chris- 
tian faith because It is the creed 
of most civilized people." 

IN THE SECTION entitled 
"The Science of Judaism," the 
authors present one of the 
classical discussions, on this 
topic: "On Rabbinic 

Literature” by Leopold Zunz. 
This essay set the tone tor much 
nineteenth century modern 
Jewish scholarship (better 
known as Wiss’enaohaft des 
Judetuma). The Zunz position 
is counterbalanced by a selec- 
tion from a sermon by Samson 
Raphael Hlrsch on this new 
trend. He viewed the spirit of 
these endeavours in a complete- 
ly different sense, and asked 
mockingly who would be the In- 
heritors of Judaism: |Hhose 
who prayed their prayers (of 
our ancestors) and forget their 
names, or those who forget 
their prayers, but remember 


Roberts 

reprint 


THE HOLY LAND by David 
Roberts. Jerusalem, Ariel 
Publishing House. 328 pp. No 
price stated. 
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their names." The tension 
between soholarship and 
religiosity is well illustrated in 
these selections. 

The section on anti-Semitism 
begins with Voltaire, and con- 
cludes with the Protocols of the 
Elders of Zion. The excerpt 
from an essay Jn 2889 by- 
Friedrich Freiherr von 
Holzschuher, who wrote under 
the pseudonym of Doznlnlcus 
Haman Eplphanes, emphasizes 
that since It is too difficult to re- 
locate the Jews on the moon, 
they should all be exter- 
minated. He argued, ghoulishly, 
that human beings could be 
turned into tallow candles. Iron 
medals or glass. 

Most of these selections are 
enlightening, and fit welt into 
their editors' approach to 
modern Jewish history. 
However, I find It a bit troubl- 
ing that the book concludes with 
the Holocaust, and that Zionism 
becomes the penultimate sec- 
tion. If the authors are trying to 
demonstrate that the Holocaust 
terminated vital Jewish life in 
modern times, then perhaps 
there Is some justification for 
the arrangement. However, 
this Is not their contention. In a 
second edition, the final sec- 
. tions on Zionism and the 
' Holocaust should be In- 
terchanged. This would make 
• for.a more legitimate climax. 

The appendix oi the book is 
worth the price alone. It takes 
the form of an exoellent Jewish 
history. It provides an Impor- 
tant addition to the highly 
diversified documents to the. 
body of the book. □ 


DAVID ROBERTS (1796-1864) 
was the son of a London cobbler 
land a s^elftaught artist, who 
early became famous and 
wealthy. Roberts enjoyed 
travelling. In 1832 he made a 
trip to Spain, and an album 
resulted: Robert’s Picturesque 
Sketches in Spain, His next 
journey was to the Middle East 
(1838 and again in 1839). The 
five-volume collection of 
lithographs. The ffoly Land, 
which records his trips to well- 
known, and less-famlllar, 
places in Egypt, Palestine, 
Syria and Nubia, was commer- 
j dally auccesful, and aroused 
I considerable interest in Israel 
and its sacred sites. 

'The present volume contains 
a tine 300-page selection of the 
lithographs, together with the 
artist's observations. 

According to his lithographs, 
some places have changed 
radically, others not at all. 
Joseph's tomb in Nablus, or the 
entrance to the Slloam fountain 
In Jerusalem, seem to have 
remained very much the same 
over the last 140 years. Wo are 
Interested to read Robert's 
comments on some of the towns 
he drawB* "Ashdot... is now but 
a wretched vHlage though Us 
position in the midst of a fertile 
country, and commanding a 
portion of the route along the 
coast, may yet restore it to 
some share of its early impor- 
tance." "Hebron is one of the 
most ancient cities in the world. 
Its situation Is beautiful and the 
houses. ..have a look of English 
cleanliness. The children who 
came out to meet us were 
among the most beautiful 1 
have ever seen. The 
countenances were truly 
Jewish... The Mahometan pop- 
ulation... are considered to be 
among the most violent bigots." 
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ROBERTS SEEMS to have 
been fascinated by desolate, un- 
inhabited sites, which were not 
on the tourist's itinerary. Over 
and over again he drew Petra 
and Baalbec. His Egyptian 
prints fascinate also. The port 
nY Alexandria, with the 
sailboats and commercial ac- 
tivity, is an example. The editor 
added this section from the ar- 
tist’s Egyptian visit "due to the 
subject's topicality," and hopes 
one day to reproduce the entire 
volume . 

^ Many of the scenes are inac- 
curate, Old weather-beaten 
buildings and monuments, Yad 
Abshalom for instance, look 
over-clean and undamaged. 
Valleys are too steep, crags too 
high, the wilderness too wild, 
ancient ruins too artfully dis- 
posed. Yet few artists had 
Roberts' ability to give vivid 
life to the Palestine of 140 years 
ago. And his appeal today is 
probably greater than in 1842. 
The Molp Land Is probably the 
most ImportanV of Ariel's 
reprints. O 
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THIS IS the season when con* 
sumer columnists try to gfivc. 
advice on household heating, 
and partlcuiarly ways to save 
energy, and thus inonoy. 

"People think there are sim- 
ple, easy answers, but this is 
not sOi" says engineer Hllllo 
Sou 2 l of the Israel Building Cen- 
tre. “The problems and 
answers are highly individual, 
depending on the climatic con- 
ditions, the physical conditions 
of the dwelling and the life-style 
of the Inhabitants." 

The Individual approach to 
advice on heating problems 
prevails at the Advisory Bureau 
for energy Saving In Buildings 
(homes and offices'), sponsored 
by the Ministry for Energy and 
[fifrastructuro. Located In the 
Building Centre at 40 Rchov 
Ha'unlverslla. Rnmat Aviv, 
with its adjacent display of 
heating appliances and Insula- 
tion materials, the bureau will 
be open from 3 to 7 p.m., Sun- 
days through Thursdays for the 
next Iwo months. Entrance and 
individual counselling are free. 

Suuzl, however, had some 
general advice to offer. For in- 
stance, if you heat a room with 
open-flame kerosene or gas, 
there is no point in improving 
its Insulation, slnco in any case 
you must provide ventilation 
for safety's sake. 

The exact opposite is true If 
you heat with Glcetricity, which 
is a "clean" heal; the better the 
insulation. the more 
economical your heating. Avoid 
ventilating rooms while an elec- 
tric heater is working: Instead, 
air the rooms when possible 
during the sunny hours of the 
day. 

Since the prices of various 
fuels have risen more or less 
proportionately, tbd relative 
costs of different types of 
heating remain the same as in 
previous years, Sousl told me. 
Hence, kerosene stoves, with or 
without chimneys, are stllL the 
cheapest, followed by gas 
heaters. Open-stove kerosene 
and gas, however, should not be 
used In bedrooms or children's 
rooms. 

Electric Jieaters are general- 
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material itself costs about 1S4-B 
per metre. Installation charges 
depend on the complexity of the 
Job. Doors or windows may 
have to be removed for 
wcathor-strippliig -- one argu- 
ment against the do-it-yourself 
approach. 

A brand-now competitor here 
In weather-stripping is the 3M 
Adhesive Weather Strip, made 
by the famous American firm. 
This is a polypropelyne strip 
that folds Into an angle, thus 
eliminating the need for 
brushes. 

"The more the wind blows, 
the more effectively It works," 
Its Jerusalem importer 
Avinoam Armoni of Tolem 
Investments & Agencies Ltd. 
told me. He opened an office 
this week at 19 Rehov Alfasl, 
(02-630061 and 631333) and the 
product will be on sale there 
and at Hulom ahcl Union (A 
Dream of a Window) In 
Jerusalem's Rex Passage, at 
all Super-Pharm branches and 
at the Kol-Bo Shalom in Tel 
Aviv, where a demonstration 
stand is being set up In the base- 
ment. It will also be sold on a 
door-to-door basis, especially In 
Jerusalem, People wanting 
professional Installation 
anywhere should call the Telem 
office. 

The 3M Weather Strip coats 
IS7.20 a metre, nearly twice as 
much as the Schlegel strip. On 
the other hand, It carries a five- 
year guarantee. If you want to 
consider it, you should measure 
around your doors and windows 
and add about five per cent for 
safety. 


(1. Ostrovsky) 


MABKETING WITH MARTHA 


under construction. Proper 
thermal Insulation saves up to 
64 per cent of fuel costs. In my 
opinion, higher levels of Insula- 
tion should be mandatory in all 
buildings, public or private, and 
not just in Ministry of Housing 


ly more expensive to run, construction. Israel Standard 
though they have the advan- Ho.i045 remains merely a 
tages of being non-pbllutlng and guideline for the private 
^ if they have blowers ^ give builder. . 
heat immediately they are turn- If you arc In the process of 
ed on, which mokes for shotier having a home built, ask your 
operating tlmpa. architect and contractor to 

Ah alr*condiUoner, although follow, tfiis standard. It gives 
electric, remains one of the three, possible levels of insula- 
nibst economical devices for tlon, biit the Building Centre 
, heating, provided you use It for recommends the middle one to- 
summertlme cooling as well; day as the wisest In terms of 
otherwise, the initlaj invest-, fuel savings .wl^thln a 
menl is not worthwhile. The' readcnable period. The. higher 
heating mechahlam, a reverse fuel Ip^ces rise, the more it 
cyoie heat pump, adda very lit- 


ours. 

According to Souzi, It does not 
pay to try to Improve the insula- 
tion of exterior walla In an ex- 
isting dwelling unless yours is a 
detached house or a top-floor 
flat. But It la worth Insulating 
the tulndoius and doors in any 
home ~ except in rooms heated 
by open-flame gas or kerosene 
appliances. 


IN DISCUSSING these two Im- 
ported woather-strlpplnga, 
Sousl Is reluctant to recom- 
mend one over the other. 
However, he does say that if 
water leaks in the window or 
door In question, the 3M la 
preferable. On the other hand, 
the Schlegel brush strip will ac- 
commodate Itself better to a 
window or door frame with an 
uneven surface. 

Sousl found that, in his own 
home, "no two windows were 
exactly alike in their insulation 
problems," and it took oon- 
slderable care to solve them all. 
This only reinforces my belief 
that unless you are very good 


cycle heat pump, adda very Ht- phys.' to' Invest In expensive In- product, S< 
tie to the imtlal price drthe unit, . : svddtlph. The ches 

.and gives a powerful output at a. lf,jfou are buying a flat from a Schlegel 
'. reiitivBly low cost. In terms of prLvateoontraclor, Itwillpay in . poly propel 
running expanse. It Js cbeap^ .thie long-run to ask for. good brushes. I 
' • './.than When the purchase '. qpauty aiumlnlum frames, for dust, rain, 

' ^ . pHeb is added Inj It rahUa Just i eitteli^tpr doors and windows In- ' the Tel, A' 

. . /aiteii? a ffasiheater without a - siea'd bf the standard wooden' 138 RehqV 

. . .; . ° . ■ ’-'I ' • . pmiJ.L . 11 , ,— 1.^' _ Baitnnav ' m 


Insulating a roof, whether tile with your hands, you should leav 
o.r concrete, will reduce the cost leave the job to a skilled 
of heating and cooling by 20 per workman. The extra expense is 
cent, the Advisory Bureau says, worth It. 

There is a locally-designed 
AMONG THE insulation aluminium and rubber strip 
methods on display there are called 8af Sager that is easy to 
the two weather-stripping affix to the bottom of a door. It 
materials lor doors and win- contains a spring that tightens 
dowa Imported from the U.iB. the rubber, into place when the 
. There is no comparable local door Is shut. A atrip for a atan- 
product, Sousl tells me. dard 84-cm. door costs about 

The cheaper.of the two Is the 
Schlegel so If- adhesive 


The cheaper.of the two is the 184S, while strips for sliding 
Schlegel so If - adhesive doors, without the Bprlpg, about 
polypropelyne strip with nylon: ISlSper metre. Sq^Seger la sold 
brushes. It keeps out "wind, at building material aiid Iron- 
dust. rain, noise," accordlng to. monger shops, as well as at 


.! .chimney. Because wdrm 'air .brieo- This la particularly ttju^^^ 887^BS)r'The btu 

. and cold aft 8>l0ihir; ilvlng-room doors;.’ three olaea to. suit 

. ■ •’.pohditibner used w-dual puc- i.wenH::-tb considerable expehsa between wihdowfi 
u- : ^ poses yiihouid' be ^ixe’dr about exchange; pur/ their frames^ , ; 

■' ,’niiHwaV up the walk : . I drajught-adinitU'hg . balcony;. ! Schlegel strip 

-.m ' i, •; .' 'dbofafosnew oncs'^th 4kpddizf .available, in. the i 
r ’’ • fiOUS& HAi a fleSe'r^ low; ' ed aiumlnlujifi' fr«xtt riqw Only ayallab 


ipr doors and windows In- ' the Tel, Aviv importer Alseai, many do-it-yourself stores and 
I bf the standard wooden' 138 Reiiov Herzl (08-821572 or deportments. Further informa- 
This la particularly ttjiiebf . 887^08); The brushes come in tlon is obtalnelbie from the 
iirnlvlng-room doors; ‘We, three slzesto.sult different gaps .KIryat Bialik manufacturer at 
-to considerable expense : between windows or doors and. 04r70S686. . 
i^taH• to exchange; pur . their frames; , . Properly Insulated windows 

Lght-sidinittl'ng . baicony .^ ; Sohlegei strips used . to be and doors/oan result iii a 25jpei:^ 
i for new ones vkdth^bdizf available. In the shops, but ofe cent fuel •saving, Sousl;says 


clcnling with energy saving on 
electric heaters and kerosene, 
gas stoves, stoves with 
chimneys, Insulation of doors 
and windows, and thermal In- 
aulntlon of walls and roofs. 
They arc available by mall on 
request, and Information will 
also be given on the phone (03- 
42Q221). 

An energy-saving device for 
electric water boilers was dis- 
played last week at the 
"Patents — '80” exhibition In 
Tol Aviv. Developed by the 
Scientific Research Foundation 
of Jerusalem, who call It, 
rather oddly, n "chimney, "it Is 
a rubber sleeve that goes Inside 
the boiler and encases both the 
heating clement and the ther- 
mostat. It allows only some of 
the water to be heated at a time 
and directs It upwards to form a 
layer at the top of the tank. It Is 
claimed that you can get 
enough water for a single 
shower In 40 minutes with a sav- 
ing of 60 per cent of the power 
required to heat an entire tank. 
Two showers would save 40 per 
cent and so forth. 

The device is to be produced 
in .lorusalem and sold direct- 
ly to firms which manufacture 
water boilers. It is expected to 
come on the market some time 
this winter at a cost of around 
IS180. 


THE SOCIETY for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals In 
Jaffa asks me to say that the 
cost of boarding dogs Is ISO to 
ISIO a day, and not the ex- 
aggerated figure quoted In my 
recent column, which was ob- 
viously a confusion of Urot and 
shekels. 

On the same subject, I would 
like to draw attention to the new 
pci shop, in Tcl Aviv's 
Disengoff Centre, Probably the 
largest and moat modern in . 
Israel, the National Pet Centre 
moved there recently from 
Rehov Mlkve ^.Israel. It 
features everything from talk- 
ing birds — to monkeys whose 
cages arc labelled: "CorofuU 
The monkeys bite children and 
so forth. Thank you." 

Owners Ychlel and Tsall do 
not koep puppies in the shop, 
but refer customers to the 
Israel Kennel Club. A separate 
section of the shop, also in the 
mall, features individually 
designed aquariums. In which • 
the water never needs chang- ( 
Ing. It also sells saddles, from 
181,700 upwards. The National . 
Pot Centre is opening a "dog 
beauty salon" in the mall too. 
During Hanukka week, It Is . 
sponsoring an International 
pigeon competition on the 
bridge level of Disengoff Cen- 
tre. 

Starting on Sunday. 
Hamashblr will be I'unnlng a ;■ 
two-week Hanukka Fair on the 
lower level of the mall. 

There will be toys, games and 
glftwarea at. discounts of 20 per , 

• cent. Weekday hours will be ; 
the same as the oxdlnaty eton 
hours bill the fair will ^o be , . 
open on the two- . Saturd^- 
evenings until 10i,80, tncldentol' 

' iy. many Dlz.engaff':Ceptr« 

. sVopa open on. Saturday 

: evenings, and a few stay open . 

until 8 p.m., on, workdays,;-- ° ; 



APO^-QGY. The 

after-hours store Ritoaj 
AvlvUhat I wrote 
wbek Is DTlvestore 
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FRE UIITH VOU 
RLL THE UlflV 


'DaniHSChan 

A linked savings plan for 
children, with a minimum 
deposit requirement of IS 10. 

Plan members receive 
educational and entertaining 
gifts, as well as classic world 
Uterature at special discount 
prices. \ 






thaskala Geuoha- 

The savings plan that gives you 
the economic means of attending 
university. 








Hossen lhavar 

A special savings plan for : ' 

soldiers; for a length of ^5 ' ^ 
: years. Your money will I' 

duping youir years of service, and 
: Qii yow release, a substantial . 
'Sam of money t^ll be waiting for . 

; ; youatthebank. ; ' 




Rau-Tachlilr 

Bank Ibpoalim’s newest 
savings pUh. The flexible way to 
savepioney. 
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